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A WISH. 


Would that in some green islet of the sea 
I with my books were lodged; fur, far away, 
Some sunny isle where, in an elder day, 
Dwelt Venus and her doves. With one fair she, 
And menials to attend us, two or three; 
Lest the lone spirit on itself might prey, 
And from its self-contentment go astray, 
Pining, love-sick of Love’s own te ypen & 
Ah, witless they who braw] for civil rights, 
While round their hearts a thousand chains are worn, 
Endured because they think the world requites 
For care, and nature’s tendencies uptorn, 
Or tortured into secresy which blights 
A heart too oft proved faithless and forsworna. 


B. B. Fetes. 





THE CHRISTMAS OF THE FOREIGN CHILD. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK RUECKERT. 


Amid a spacious town 

The Christmas lights are blazing 
Beneath the cold night’s frown 

A foreign child is gazing 
Sadly up and down: 


In every house he sees 

Fond fingers intertwining, 
Through lamp-illumined trees 

The bright warm rooms are shining, 
Ah! bitter sights are these! 


He weeping speaks: ‘ To-night, 
To every child is given 
A Christmas tree and light, 
But I by earth and heaven 
Am now deserted quite: 


‘A sister's gentle hand 

Had given me all I needed, 
If [ at home did stand ; 

But here I um unheeded, 
In this cold toreign land. 


‘Will none the orphan see, 
And let him in for pity ? 
Oh, God! and can it be, 
That in this crowded city 
There is no place for me? 


“Will no kind hand relieve 

The orphan’s deep dejection ? 
Alas! I must receive 

But only the reflection 
Of this strange Christmas eve !”’ 


He taps with fingers thin 

On window and on shutter, 
They hear not for the din, 

The weak words he doth utter, 
Nor let the orphan in. 


The father’s lessons mild 

The listening boy’s ear drinketh— 
The Christmas gifts are piled 

By mother’s hands. None thinketh 
Of that poor orphan child. 


“Oh! Christ, my Saviour dear, 
No father and no mother 
Have I my heart to cheer, 
Be all to me, no other 
Consoler have [ here.” 


Cold, cold his small hand grows, 

He rubs his frozen fingers— 
He shivers in bis clothes; 

And in the white street lingers 
With eyes that will not close. 


There cometh with a light, 

Which through the dark street breaketh, 
In robes of simple white, 

Another child—who speaketh 
These sweet words of delight: 


‘Behold thy Christ in me, 

Again a child's form taking— 
A little child like thee— 

Though all are thee forsaking, 
By me thou shalt not be: 


““My word's impartial boon 

I waft o’er hill and yalley, 
I send my aid as soon 

To this poor wretched alley, 
As to yon gay saloou; 


“My hands, with light divine 
b “at Christmas tree shall kindle. 
Thou'lt see, compared with thine, 


All other trees sh; i 
How beautiful engl mat a indle, 


To Heaven his little hand 
The infant Saviour raiseth—- 
There doth a great tree stand 
, 


Whose star-lit br 
All o’er the azure har tee 


The child’s heart bounds with 
’ At all the starry wane 
Hiseyes grow bright to see 

















| it, before we can stretch across to Lancaster Sound. 


Through Heaven’s transparent vapours 
That glorious Christmas tree! 


Before his wondering eyes 

A glorious vision shifted— 
A dream of Paradise! 

For Angel hands uplifted 
The orphan to the skies. 


Within that blesséd sphere 

A home he now hath gotten— 
Even with his Saviour dear : 

There soon is all forgotten 
That he hath suffered here. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
Concluded. 


Let us turn now to an examination of the measures which have been 
taken to find the ice locked Erebus and Terror. ‘ 
It was determined that three expeditions should be equipped; one, 


t consisting of two ships, to follow in the truck of the Erebus and Terror 


as far as Lancaster Sound, and then to commence searching; one, also 
consisting of two ships, to be sent to Behring’s Strait; and the third, con- 
sisting ofa boat-party, to descend the Mackenzie and search the Ameri- 
can coast eastward of that river, leaving the coast to the west to be ex- 
plored by boats belonging to the ships despatched from Behring’s Strait. 
The command of the first expedition was given to Sir James Ross, who 
volunteered his services ; that of the second to Commander Moore; and 
the third to Sir John Richardson, who, although but recently married, 
holding a lucrative Government appointment, and no longer in the enjoy- 
ment of youth, had in the noblest manner, utterly regardless of the fear- 
fal privations which attach to an Arctic land and sea expedition, and 
with which former expeditions of a similar nature have made him familiar, 
volunteered his services. 

Ayailing ourselves of the official instructions to these officers, we hope 
to be enabled to give our readers a correct idea of the plans which it is 
proposed to adopt. First, with regard to the expedition under Sir James 
Ross. This consists of two ships, the Enterprise and Investigator, of four 
hundred and seventy, and four hundred and twenty tons respectively. 
They were built expressly for this expedition, and are in every way cal- 
culated for Arctic navigation. Each ship, at the suggestion of Sir James 
Ross, is provided with a launch fitted with a steam-engine and screw, of 
sufficient power to propel them at the rate of about tive knots an hour. 
The ehips carry ninety tons of coal, and provisions for three years. 

tie James Ross is directed, in the first instance. to proceed without de- 
lay to Lancaster Sound. In passing through that inlet to the westward, 
he is to carefully search both its shores, as well as those of Barrow’s 
Strait, for any notices that may have been deposited there, and for any 
casual indications of their having been visited by either of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s ships. Should the season be sufficiently open, a similar examination 
is to be made at one of the shores of Wellington Channel. The several 
intervals of coast that appear in our charts to lie between Capes Clarence 
and Walker are next to be carefully explored; and, by means of the 
steam-launches and ships’ boats, it is confidently expected that all this 
will be completed during the present season (1848). It is recommended 
that the Investigator should be secured in a fit and safe port near Cape 
Rennell, from which position a considerable extent of coast may be ex- 
plored on foot; and in the spring of 1849, detached parties may be sent 
across the ice to look thoroughly into the creeks along the western coast 
of Boothia, as far as Cape Nicolai, while another party is to proceed to 
the southward, and ascertain whether the blank space shown there in our 
charts consists of an open sea, through which Sir John Franklin may have 
passed, or, on the contrary, of a continuous chain of islands among which 
he may still be blocked up. As soon as the returning summer shall have 
opened a passage between the land and the main body of the ice the Jn- 
vestigator is to detach her steam-launch to Lancaster Sound, in order to 
meet the whale ships which usually visit the western side of Baflin’s Bay 
about that time, and by which further instructions and communications 
will be sent out. 

The Enterprise is directed to press forward to the westward, and endea- 
vour to reach Winter Harbour in Melville Island, or Banks’ Land. From 
this western station active parties are to be despatched, to make short 
and useful excursions before the season closes, and still more effective 
ones in the ensuing spring. One party is then to pursue the coast in what- 
ever direction it may seem likely to have been followed by Sir John 
Franklin; and thus determine the general shape of the western face of 
Bank’s Land. Itis then to proceed direct to Cape Bathurst, or Cape 
Parry, on the main land ; at each of which places Sir John Richardson is 
directed to leave provisions for its use; that party will then advance to 
Fort Good Hope, where they will find directions for continuing their pro- 
gress up the Mackenzie River, so as to return to England by the usual 
route of traders. 

Another party is to explore the eastern coast of Banks’ Land, and from 
thence make at once for Cape Krusenstern, where, or at Cape Hearne, a 
caché of pemmican will be placed for Sir John Richardson. The party 
are to communicate with the latter, aud placing himself under his orders, 
are to assist him in examining the shores of Victoria and Wollaston’s Is- 
lands, and finally return with him to Eagland by whatever route he may 
deem advisable. 

The Admiralty desire tlie foregoing instructions to be regarded as the 
general outline only of their desires, eaving Sir James Ross free to insti- 
tate any other plans which local circumstances may render necessary or 
desirable ; and they add,—* If providence should not be pleased to crown 
your orders with success, we leave it to your own judgment when, and 
from whence, to return to England, as soon as you are convinced that 
every means within your reach have been exhau’sted.”’ 

We have only to add, with respect to this expedition, that the Enter- 
prise and Investigator sailed on the 12th of May, 1848, and reached Oper- 
navik, in latitude 72° 40’ N. and longitude 56° W., on the 13th July. Sir 
James Ross, writing from thence, says i 

That the natives informed him the winter had been unusually severe, and that 
they had all suffered ea from hunger. (He adds) The appearances of the 
sea and sky since we have eft Whale Islands induce me to believe that the pre- 
sent season will not prove unfavourable to navigation, although a stron blick in 
the sky to the westward proves that the main pack is not far distant in that direc- 
tion, so that we shall be obliged to go tothe northward to round the north end of 


S : und.....,..Last night a strong gale 
came on from the southward, and has this mornin brought so heavy a sea into the 
harbour, that I think we shall be obliged to get off to sea as soon as wecan. The 
whalers’ accounts are not so favourable as I expected ; but they have given up the 
attempt to cross to the west land at a very early period of the season. The strong 
southerly gale will have produced a very beneticial effect on the ice to the north. 
ward, and [have no deabe of being able to get along famously. 

Later accounts show that Sir James Ross was in latitude 73 © 50’ N., 
and longitude 78° 6-30’ W., on the 28thof August, at which period all the 
officers and crew were well, aes 


We pass now to the expedition despatched to Behring’s Strait. This 











consists of the ships Plover and Herald. The former is commanded by 


Commander Moore, and is fitted for Arctic navigation. The instructions 
order the Plover to proceed to Panama, where she will be met by the 
Herald, commanded by Captain Kellett; the latter is then to take on 
veard such provisious aud stores as will be required for the service; and 
the two ships are to proceed to pine pep and Sitka, for the purpose 
of procuring interpreters and a supply of fresh meat. 

They are then to push on to Behring’s Strait, and should arrive there 
about the lst of July, and proceed along the American coast as far as is 
consistent with the certainty of preventing the ships being beset by the 
ice. Four whale-boats are then to be despatched along the coast, to 
look for a harbour in which to receive the Plover for the winter; and 
when a suitable place is found, two of the boats are to conduct the Plo- 
ver to her winter quarters, and the other two to proceed along the coast 
in search of the voyagers, and to communicate, if possible, with the par- 
ty which it is intended shall descend the Mackenzie River under the com- 
mand of Sir John Richardson. As soon as symptoms of winter appear 
the boats are to return to the Plover, which ship being fitted with fuel 
and provisions and stores from the Herald, will house in aud make all 
snug for the winter. The Herald is then to return to the scuth, to give 
inteligence of the spot where she left the Plover. Extensive excursions 
are to be made early in the spring by small parties from the Plover, in 
every possible and practicable direction, from the winter station; but as 
soon as the water has formed along the coast, boat expeditions are to be 
dispatched towards the Mackenzie River, again to communicate, if pos- 
sible, with Sir John Richardson’s party. When the month of July, 1849, 
arrives, the Herald will again proceed to communicate with the Plover ; 





and the Captain of the Herald will be guided by his own discretion and 
| judgment, the information he may receive, and other existing circum- 
| stauces, in re-equipping the Plover for passing a second winter on that 
| part of the coast, and for continuing her in the search for Sir John 
Franklin. 

In addition to the provisions necessary for the crew of the Plover, she 
is provided with large quantities of preserved meats for the use of the 
party under Sir John Franklin, should they be compelled to abandon 
their ships and travel over the ice, or along the coast of America to Beh- 
ring’s Straits, ‘ : 

No restrictions are placed on Commander Moore with respect to time, 
| and he is allowed to use the best means in his power to afford the de- 
sired relief to Sir John Franklin's expedition. It is important to state, 
that the Russian Government have undertaken to instruct the authorities 
at Sitka (Norfolk Sound) to give all assistance in their power to the Plo- 
ver. Captain Beechey, who has had much experience in Arctic naviga- 
tion, and who, it will be remembered, commanded the Blossom in the ex- 
pedition sent to Behring’s Strait to co-operate with Franklin, who pro- 
ceeded westerly from the mouth of the Mackenzie, has supplied Com- 
| meander Moore +vith valuable suggestions; aid the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany have instructed their officers to give all the accommodation at their 
disposal to the boating party of the Plover, should they proceed as far 
eastward as to ascend the Mackenzie. 

We have now to consider the overland expedition, under the command 
of Sir John Richardson, upon which great reliance is placed by compe- 
tent authorities, who entertain strong hopes that it may be the agent to 
relieve Franklin. This expedition was suggested by Sir John Richard- 
son as early as February 1847. It cousists of four boats builtin England 
thirty feet long and six feet wide, of as light materials as is consistent 
with the necessary strength, manned by twenty men in all, and each ca- 
pable of carrying nearly three tons in addition to their complement of 
men. These boats with their crews left England with the Hudson’s Bay 
ships in the summer of 1847, and made great progress on the route to the 
Mackenzie before the close of the season. 

On the 25th of March, 1848, Sir John Richardson, accompanied by Mr. 
Rae, whose recent Arctic explorations will be inthe recollection of our 
readers, left England for Halifax and New York by the mail-steamer, 
and lost no time in pushing on northwards. A letter received from Sir 
John Richardson, dated from Methay Portage, July 4, 1848, states that 
Mr. Rae and himself had joined the boat party on that portage. He 
adds, ‘‘ We hope to leave this on the 7th; but the men are much atigued, 
and we shall go to the sea much less fresh and fit for the voyage than 
would have been the case had we had the help of horses in mukiug this 
very laborious portage.”” Sir John Richardson expected to reach the 
mouth of the Mackenzie about the lstof August. His further probable 
proceedings will be gathered from the following extracts trom his instruc. 
tions :— 

If you reach the s¢a in the first week of August, it is hoped you will be able to 
make the complete voyage to the Coppermine River, and also to coast a consider- 
able part of the western and southern shores of Wollaston Land, and to ascend the 
Coppermine to some convenient point, where Mr. Bell and a party can be left with 
the elas ready for the next year’s voyage; and you will instruct him to send 
two hunters tothe banks ofthe river to provide food for the party on the route to 
Fort Confidence, and thus spare you any further consu:nption of pemmican, re- 
served fcr the following summer. 

As itmay happen, however from your late arrival on the coast, or subsequent 
unexpected detentions, that you cannot with safety attempt to reach the Cupper- 
mine, you have our full permission in such a case to return to Fort Good Hope 
on the Mackenzie there to deposite two of the boats, with all the sea stores and the 
whole of the crews, to winter quarters on Great Bear Lake. 

And you have also our permission to deviate from the line of route along the 
coast, should you receive accounts from the Esquimaux, which may appear credi- 
oe of the crews of the Erebus and Terror, or some part of them, being in some 
direction, 

For the purpose of more widely extending your search, you are at liberty to 
leave Mr. Rae and a party of volunteers to winter on the coast, if by the establish- 
ment of a sufficient fishery, or by killing a number of deer or musk oxen, you may 
be able to lay up provisions enough for them until you can rejoin them next sume 
mer. 

Should it appear necessary to continue the search a second summer (1849), 
and should the boats have been housed on the Coppermine, you are to descend 
that river on the breaking up of the ice in June 1849, and to examine the passages 
between Wollaston ond Banks and Victoria Lands, so as to cross the routes of 
some of Sir James C. Ross’s detached parties. and to return to Great Bear Lake 
in September 1849, and withdraw the whole party from thence to winter on Great 
Slave Lake, which would be as far south as you will have a prospect of traveljing 
before the close ofthe river navigation. 

The Admiralty extended to Sir John Richardson the same latitude in 
his operations as they grant to Sir James Ross ad Commander Moore : 
they are only anxious that the search so laudably undertaken by Sir John 
Richardson should not be unnecessarily or hazarc onsly prolonged ; and to 
guard against this, they order his search to cease after the winter of 1849, 
which is to be passed on the Great Slave Lake, and that, at the earliest 
practical moment in the egring ote he is to take steps to return to 
England. We ueed scarcely observe, that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
are powerful auxilaries in this expedition. By their co-operation, the 
boats destined for the coast navigation were carried through North Amer- 
ica, under the management of Mr. Bell; and their officers have received 
the necessary instructions to have supplies of provisions at the winter 
quarters. Some idea of the quantity necessary to -upport active physi- 
cal life in the Arctic regions will be gathered by the following extract of 
a letter from Sir John Richardson to the Admiralty :— 

The rations during the voyage out, which will be such as the crews of the 
Hudson's Bay ships receive, are to be paid for to the Company by the Admiralty, 
and are of excellent quality. During the boat voyage the rations will vary with 
circumstances, A quaatity of excellemt dried vacon, biscuit, four, and cocoa, has 
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been provided, to last up to the first wintering place 
sume about 3lbs. of solid food daily. For the first winter the n 
most wholly of fish, andthe ordinary allowance being 10lbs. per man daily; but 
when the fishery is very productive, no restriction is usually p aced on the quan. 

tity consumed. “When the waterfowl pass in the spring, one goose or two large 

ducks are sutstituted for 10!bs. of fish. The second winter will be passed at a 

post where reinsieer or musk.ox meat will form a part of the rations; and of the 

meat, &lbs. is the usual daily allowance. During the summer voyages pemmican 

will be issued at the rate of 2lbs. per diem for each man, which is as much as the 

average consumption on unlimited allowance. I calculate upon carrying seven 

tons of pemmican tothe Mackenzie for the ulterior progress of the party. 

Admiral vou Wrangel, in his Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, 
dwells with great force on the vast quautity of meat eaten by his party ; 
and this unfortunate necessity for so extraordinary a supply of food 
forms, undoubtedly, one of the great difficulties in Arctic expeditions, 
for it is manifestly a hard task to carry provisions to meet so rapid a con- 
sumption as is stated above. We must not forget to notice the offer of 
rewards to whaleships, on the part of the Admiralty and Lady F ranklin, 
for rescuing the missing ships, or bringing intelligence of them. Wedo 
30, however, iu the case of the Admiralty, with unwillingness and regret, 
because the offer is, we conceive, totally uuworthy the cause aud the 
British uation. 

The Lords of the Admiralty offered one hundred guineas to the crew of 
any whale-ship that might briug accurate information of the Erebus and 
Terror; but apprehending, probably, that this small reward would be 
regarded with inditlerence by the captains of whalers, they state, in a 
letter to the Commissioners of Customs, dated March 13, 1848, that— 

Conceiving there might possibly be misconception on the part of masters of 
whalers as to their lordships’ intentions with respect to the reward to be paid for 
information as to the position of Captain Sir John Franklin’s ships, my lords are 
desirous it should distinctly be understood by the masters and crews of the whale- 
ships, that a higher reward than the 100 guineas mentioned in that letter will be 
given to any ship bringing positive and exact information of the discovery ships, 
more particularly if it should appear to their lordships that every exertion had 
been made in order tu convey the information to this country with all possible ex- 
pedition and despatch. 

We cannot forzet, that when the fate of the unfortunate Li/oise, 
French brig of war, which was seut to explore part of the coast of 
Greenland ia 1833, was uncertain, independently of despatching au expe- 
dition in search of her, the munificent reward of 4000/. was offered by 
the French Government, two years after Ler departure, to the crew of 
any vessel vescuiug her; aud a pension of 4000 tranes, with the cross of 
the Legion of Honour, were conterred by the same Government on 
Captain Dillon for having discovered the fate of La Pérouse’s ship. La- 
dy Franklin, with » munificence more in accordance with the impor- 
tance of the subject, has offered the reward of 2000/. in the following uo- 
tice, copies of which have been sent to the captains of all the whalers :— 

With the view of inducing any of the whaling ships which resort to Davis’ 
Strait and Baftin's Bay, to make efforts in search ot the expedition under the 
command of Sir John Franklin, in those parts which are not within the scope of 
the expeditions about to be sent out by Government, I hereby offer one thousand 
pounds (1000/.) to be divided as follows : to the owner, captain, oflicers, and crew, 
of any ship which shall depart so far from the usual fishing-grounds as to explore 
Prince Regent Inlet, Admiralty Inlet, Jones Sound, or Smith Sound, provided 
such ship, finding the above expedition in distress, shall communicate with, and 
afford it effectual relief:— 


lace, allowing each man to con- 
iet will consist al- 


To the owner, two-tenths, or... ..0..-cce- cece cece ee eet 200 
* captain, one-t@ith, Or....cccccc-ccccccccesccces 100 
“ chief-mate, one-twentieth, or.................. 50 


“ next two officers, one-fortieth, or 25/. each...... 50 
The remaining six-tenths, or..............-... 600 
to be divided amongst the rest of the ship’s 
company. 

And, further, I hereby offer an additional sum of one thousand pounds (1000/.), 
to be distributed in the same proportions to the owner, officers, and crew of any 
ship which shall, at an early period of the season, make extraordinary exertions 
for the above object, and, if required, bring Sir Joh2 Franklin and his party to 
England. 

he whole or part of this last 1000/. willbe granted according to the decision of 
Sir John Franklin, or the commanding officer of the expedition relieved. In other 
respects the decision of the following gentlemen, who have kindly consented to act 
as referees in awarding the 2000/., is to be final, viz., Admiral Beaufort, Captain 
Sir W. Edward Parry, RK. N., Thomas Ward, Esq., Hull. 
(Signed) - JANE FRANKLIN 

The Admiralty may be of opinion that the extensive and costly ina- 
chinery which they have organized in the form of three distinct expedi- 
tions, having for their main purpose the relief of Sir Johu Franklin, ren- 
ders it uanecessary to stimulate the captains of whalers by high rewards 
to go out of their course to search for the Erebus and Terror; but if this 
be the case, we cannot help feeling that it would have been better, under 
existing circumstances, to have left this subject untouched. 

Although the search fur Sir John Frauklin forms the great purpose of 
the expeditious, yet ia the case of those under Sir James Ross and Com- 
mander Moore, the Admiralty have supplied the vessel with instruments 
for making geographic, lydrographic, maguetie, and atmospheric obser- 
vations. ju their iustructions, they say.— 

Whilst we estimate any such observations as of inferior importance to the one 
leading object of the expedition, yet will, nevertheless, omit no opportunity of 
rendering it as coniributive to scientific acquisition as to the performance ot the 
great duties of national huinanity. 

We have now eudeavoured to give our readers a clear iden of the 
Measures in operation for the relief of Sir Johu Franklin and the party | 
under his command, and it must be admitted that they are of a nature | 
worthy of the greatest maritime conntry in the world. “It would be idle | 
and apart from the cbject of this article, to speculate on the position and 
circumstances of Franklin and his party. We may, however, state, that 
it is the opinion of eminent Arctic voyagers, that until the autumn of 1849 | 
no apprehensions need exist respecting the fate of the party from star- | 
vation. Ina letter from Sir James Ross to Sir Edward Parry, written in 
the course of last year, Sir James says, alluding to Vrauklin and Cro- 
zier :—- 

Their last letters to me from Whalefish Islands, the day previous to their de- 
parture from them, inform me that they had taken on board provisions for three 
years on full allowance, which they could extend to four years without any serious 
inconvenience ; so that we may feel assured they cannot waut from that cause 
until after the middle of July, 1849 ; it, therefore, does not appear to me at all de- 
sirable to send afier them until the spring of next year. 

Itis aremarkable fact, and one particularly cheering at this moment, 
that the Polar expeditions have been attended with a singularly slight 
Joss of life. Out of uine despatched to the Arctic regions, which employ- 
ed six hundred and nine officers and men, o1 ly ses en persons died trom 
causes directly or indirectly connected with the expeditions, althouzh 
these were absent from Eugland an average period of three years. 

There is, probably, more danger to be apprehended from the well- | 
known energy and zeal of the parties, than from any other cause. Frank- 
lin left our shores feeliag iat the eyes of the civilised world were on him, | 
and that it was hoped and expected he would accomplish what our most | 
learned hydrographers regard as feasible, although failure has charac- | 
terised so many attempts to pass from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
round the north coast of America. Captain Fitzjames, in the last letter 
received from him, expresses a hope that he may be seut home through 
Siberia from Behring’s Strait; and adds, “ Get throngh I firmly believe 
we shall;"’ nor. 1s we well remember, was he the only one of the party 
who indulged in this expectation. : ‘ 

To compare great things with small, the position of Franklin and his 
party 1s much hke that of an Alpine traveller who aspires to surmount 
some peak nutvodden by the foot of man, that liftsits rocky crest from 
out of pathle ssnows and glaciers many thousands of feet above the vale. 
His track is eagerly aud anxiously followed by aching eyes, longing to 
see the iitvepid adveuturer’s flag wave on the dizzy point. He knows 
this, aud is well aware that if he succeed his fame will be heralded 
abroad. Wil! he abandon his enterprise? Not so; for to surmount a 
stupendous Alpine peak, or plant the English flag on Polar snows, are 
alike based on the a ‘quisition of fame. 


+ 





Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
; To scorn delights and live laborious days. 
th eae ae 'g ranklin abandon the struggle with mighty icebergs and 
deal nh ed ice, as long as the smallest chance of obtaining the much- 
7e rem . 

> ae ae fic Marc, - is recorded, that when attempts were made 

dissuade Sir Martin Frobisher fy : : es 
Sermaneeti Meee, bo nee € from engaging in the discovery of a 
thea ic Gk ook cee, uswered, “It is the only thing in the world 

Ot tent Yes On lone, whereby a notable mind might be made famous 
and fortunate.’ = 











Let us hope, however, that the effort 
1 the Inte wore yout stat of voters grown ud and wis. We 

gut almost say iu the icy regious of the Polar seas, we should tremble 
for the fate of the jung absent party, but the cuse is otherwise ; and we 
are warranted, tueretore, in hoping, nay, more, in expecting ; that the 
aut imu of 1849 will restore the gallant band, headed by Sir John Frank- 
lin, tu their native country. The Great Chief, as tha Indian fondly 
called bim, who was with Nelson amidst the thunders of rafalgar,* aud 
withal is co gentle as not to crush a stinging fly—an act of forbearance | 


may not be rashly prolonged. 
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remembered for years by the Indians,t—is too dear to Englishmen to be 
suffered’ to perish amidst frozen seas; and when we contemplate the 
helping and willing hands now stretched forth to relieve him, we have 
no fearsfor the result.—Fraser’s Mag. 





FEASTS. 


The institution of feasts is one of the few customs current in all na- 
tions, savage and civilised, from the Londoner’s Christmas dinner to the 
Kamskatkadale’s glorification over mushroom wine in the first days of 
September. Every people have their feasts. The details may and do 
differ considerably, as in the cases cited, but the principle of feasting ap- 
pears to be the same throughout the world; its origin evidently rests 
among the peculiarities of human conduct and history, as no species but 
eur own in the wide creation has been observed to appoint assemblies, 
or make preparations for the purpose. Some of them have indeed been 
too often feasted at the expense of man—such as wolves and ravens in 
great battle fields; and the old poets were accustomed torepresent them 
as calculating the chances, and rejoicing in the prospect of war; but this 
was in the style of the court jester, who, when a quarrelsome prince otf 
Hungary, just come to the throne, inquired why so many carrion crows 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Presburg, informed him that they were 
assembling to congratulate each other on his majesty’s happy uccession, 
as there would svon be plenty of provisions on either the German or Tur- 
kish frontier. ‘ 

Religion, poiitics, and social habits have contributed to the number 
and variety of the world’s feasts ; and those of religious institution, how- 
ever perverted from their original design, are generally found to have the 
most continuous hold on popular memory. A monk, some centuries ago, 
obliged the world with a treatise entitled “ The Feasts of all Times,” 
which he divided into the special aud the stated. Under the first divis- 
ion were comprehended great banquets, for the celebration of particu- 
larly happy occasions, or at least those that were’so considered; and un- 
der the last, the fixed and anuual festivals that always return with their 
seasons. The monk’s volume must have been entertaining, though its 
subject is now considerably out of date, for part of the book was occu- 
pied with directions, as the author said, for the government of feasts in 
general, according to the wisdom of the ancients, and the old approved 
rules of festivity. Whether it is that our times are too prudent and busi- 
ness-like to countenance the consequent expense of time and funds, that 
the daily wants and wishes of civilised mankind have increased to such 
a degree as to engross their entire energy and attention, till all work and 
no play has become the description of these latter days, or that the na- 
tions, having outgrown their childhood, no longer omg their chief joy 
in plumcake and holidays, it were difficult to decide; but the glory of 
feasts and festivals has waned from among us, and, like the rest of the 
old world’s customs, now presents but feeble and fading memorials which 
every year diminishes. ' ; 

The special feasts or banquets which formed such an important item 
in the expenses of earlier times, are indeed still worthily represented by 
our great public dinners. A French tourist has remarked that every- 
thing in Eugland begins and ends with a dinner; and the zeal of no par- 
ty could be satisfactorily demonstrated without the play of knives and 
forks, as if the highway to tho sympathies of the nation led through the 
digestive organs of its people. These observations were never more 
strikingly verified than in the present day. The dinner is an affair of all- 
work, aud does duty on every occasion: the tribute of admiration to the 
genius of a successful poet, of sympathy with a disappointed politician, 
and of confidence in a popular minister, is 2 diuner. By this events are 
commemorated, political parties strengthened, and mercantile companies 
cemented; iu short, interest, resolution, and enthusiasm, all come out 
strong in the shape of a dinuer. Balls are at times produced by the 
saine causes, but they generally come as afterpieces, in consideration of 
the ladies, all of whom are not likely to be satisfied by seeing “the 
lions feed” from the gallery, however curious or edifying the specta- 
cle may be; butdinner is the recognised demonstratien of the modern 
Englishmau. The more showy but substantial fete has long been the 
method ia France, perhaps from its pageant-like character being better 
suited to the theatrical genius of the people; but even there the dinner- 
giving dectrine has recently gained ground; and it cannot be forgotten 
that government opposition to a reform banquet was the drop that over- 
flowed the cup in the late revolution; and Louis-Philippe may be tairly 
said tu have lost his crown for spoiling a dinner. 

The greatest displays of this festive kind made in Britain of late years 
have originated in political zeal. The great banquet by which the pas- 
sing of the Reform Bill was celebrated, and some of the dinners given to 
O'Connell in the zenith of his popularity, are remarkable examples. 
They had no rivals io their line, except one or two coronation banquets, 
and the fete given by George LV., when Prince Regent, to the allie: sov- 
ereigus at Carlton House. 

The preparations for this royal “blow out” were completed some 
weeks previous to its occurrence, and exhibited to the public, with no 
small profit to the regent’s servants. ‘“ Ave you been at Carlton ’Ouse ?” 
is said to have become a standing inquiry among Cockney acquaintances, 
the sight being regarded as scarcely inferior to the Christmas pantomime 
But eveu kings and princes no longer feast as of old. What are our mod- 
ern diuners, with all their toasts and speeches (the latter, by the way, 
beiug a luxury or infliction uuknown to our ancestors,) compared to the 
banquets chronicled among the doings of past generations ? 

The coronation feast of Edward IIL. cost a sum in those days equi- 
valeut to about £.40.000 of the present currency ; and as the church 
came litle behind the crown in either ability or expense in that feasting 
period, at the installation of Ralph, abbot of St Augustine, Canterbury, 
In 1309, six thousand guests were entertained with adinner consisting 
of three thousand dishes. That these dishes must have been tolerably 
substautial, is presumable from the fact, recorded on most respectable 
authority, thatatthe marriage feast of Alexander ILI. of Scotland, and the 
Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry ILL. of England, which was solem- 
nised at York, the archbishop of that city presented the English king with 
sixty fatoxen, which were all cousumed on the occasion. Some portious 
of those profuse entertaiuments would create something more than sur- 
prise in the mind of a modern diner-out : for example, the flesh of cranes, 
herons, and liawks, prepared in various fashions, were accounted deii- 
cacies. Great pieces of whale and young porpoises are mentioned ia 
terms much higher than those employed by a fishmonger of to-day in de- 
scribing his new turtle even toa London alderman. 

Though it does not appear that the ‘ feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” so often referred to since its meution by the original poet, formed 


| auy considerable part of the great old banquets, provision for theiz mental 


refresiiment was not entirely neglected ; but the apparatus for that pur- 
pose now reads rather strangely, especially when we find mimics, and 
bards, aud fools, together with morvis-dauces, tumblers, and moralities, 
described as appearing between the courses under the title of “ Inter- 
nea s;” amusements so called were amoung the most expensive and 
peculiar supplies necessary for great feasts of the middle ages. The 
Freuch particularly excelled in them. After a dinner given by their king. 
Charles V., tothe emperorot Germany, towards the ead of the fourteenth 
century, the following ingenious device was exhibited :—A ship with 
masts, sails, and rigging was seen first ; she had for colours the arms of 
the ciry of Jerusalem; Godfrey de Bouillon appeared on deck, accom- 
panied by several knights armed cap-a-pie; the ship advanced into the 
middle of the room or hall, without the machine which moved it being 
perceptible. Then the city of Jerusalem appeared, with all its towers 
lined with Saracens The ship approached the city; the Christians 
landed, and began the assault; the besieged made a good defence ; 
several scaling-ladders were thrown down; but at length the city was 
taken.” 

The difficulty of executing such a festive design inan age when me- 
chanical science was so little understood may be imagined ; but it isa 
proof to what expense and trouble the men of those days were willing 
to go for their feasts’ sake, and, as the chronicler adds, ‘“* made all who 
heard of it admire, and delighted the emperor between the two great 
courses of fish and fowl.” The feasts of old Europe in their most costly 
days were, however, but feeble imitations of those by which the Easteru 
monarchs rejoiced the hearts and lightened the purses ef their subjects 
about the same period. The festive details in the ‘ Arabian Nights,” so 
dazzling to the early imaginations of most readers, are, incredible as it 
may seem, far outshone by some real affairs of the kind which have 
found place in authentic history. The marriage feast of the Caliph El- 
ma-Moon continued for nineteen days, the father of the bride entertained 
on the banks of the Tigris crowds which no palace could contain ; and 
by way of variety, between the courses showers of gold cvius, bags of 
ambergris, and atlength balls of musk, were scattered among them, the 
latter enclosing small papers, each of which was a ticket for some of the 





t Sir G. Back relates thatit was the custom of Sir John Franklin never to kill 


| afly ; and though teased by then beyond expression, especially when engaged in 


taking observations, hewould quietly desist from his work and patiently blow the 
half gorged insects from hts hands. This was remembered by the Indians, who 
when they saw Back killing the flies by the wholesale process of smoke, exclaim 
ef “ The great chief never destroyed so much as one single mosquito,” 
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different kinds of disposable property most valued in Asia—lands, slaves, 
and horses; the fortunate scrambler beiug made aware by proclamation 
that immediate possession should be given of whatever was inscribed on 
the paper. 

The ehef d’euvre of this feast was a candle of ambergris, weighing 
eighty pouuds, which burned in a golden lantern in front of the palace : 
anda trayful of pearls, which the bride’s grand mother emptied upon her 
and the caliph as they sat in state. After this pattern wedding, we are 
informed that El-ma-Moon bestowed upon his father-in-law the revenue 
of a Persian province for a year, in order that that munificent satrap might 
have an opportunity of reimbursing himself, the taxes being completely 
in his power to increase or diminish; and it is not probable that he 
adopted the latter arrangement. 

This present-inaking fashion was a frequent attendant on ancient feasts 
and by no means uuknown in Europe; but sums of money and rich 
dresses seem to have been the approved offerings in Western lands, and 
are often mentioned as bestowed by sovereigns on their guests. A 
curious and somewhat characteristic mode of presentation was ounce 
adopted by a Chinese emperor at a great feast given to celebrate the birth 
of hisson. The utensils with which each guest was provided for the 
occasion were according to the rank of the user; the lowest of gold, and 
those in the ascending scale ornamented with gems of more or less value, 
and a public crier in the midst of the entertainment announced that they 
had his majesty’s permission to carry them home when the assembly 
broke up. Asia is indeed the native soil of feasts, where they have ex- 
panded to the greatest magnificence. The diminished power aud wealth 
of its princes no longer enable them to emulate the wedding of El-ma 
moon; but they still maintain the feasting fashion of their ancestors, with 
all the rempants of expense and splendour they can muster; and so es- 
sential is a feast on felicitous occasions considered to the respectability 
of private life, that families of even the inferior casts in Hindoostan have 
been known to expend not only the savings of years, but their entire 
means of subsistence, in furnishing forth a single wedding. It has even 
been urged as an excuse for the infanticide of female children, in former 
times more frequent among them, that this expense of marriage feasts 
would thereby Se spared to the family. So much tor Eastern pro- 
vidence ! 

To use an American phrase, the further we ‘advance backward’’ in 
civilisation, the importance and magnitude of feasts continually increase. 
Athenwus describes an entertainment given by an ancient Gaelic prince 
to his whole people, and all strangers who chose to attend: it lasted for 
a whole year, according to that author, and the bill of fare consumed, he 
states, was such as would astonish the world. A feast among the ancient 
Britons appears, by the following description, to have been a very ditfer 
ent alfair from the annual banquet at Apsley House, or even a great po- 
litical dinner, not to mention the Lord Mayor’s display. The dishes in 
which the meat was served up were either of bn earthenware, or a 
kind of baskets made of osiers. The guests sat in a circle upon the 
ground: a low table or stool was set before each person, with a portion 
of the meat allotted to him upon it. In this distribution they never ne- 
glected to set the largest and best pieces befure those who were most 
distinguished for their rank, their exploits, or their wealth. 

There is a tradition in Ireland regarding a Celtic chief, whose pride and 
generosity are said to have been equally remarkable. He had made a 
feast, the last of many by which his rule was distinguishod ; but finding 
his funds utterly inadequate to go beyond the second day, and Jess than 
three being considered niggardly in his land and times, he contrived a 
hunt for the company on the morning of the third, leaving orders with his 
servants to burn the castle in their absence, as the only possible apology 
for abridging the festivities. The legend adds—his command was exe- 
cuted, and the chief, with all his family, wentto seek their fortune en the 
continent, whence none of them ever returned. 

Dryden’s well-known poem, *‘ Alexander’s Feast,” records a similar, 
but far more deplorable eveut—the burning of a great city, the ancient 
capital of Persia, which was fired by Alexander and his officers in the 
frenzy of intox'cation, at a feast held within its wails. Passing to pleas- 
anter though ruder scenes of the festal order in the extreme north, a 
feast usually takes place on any part of the Greenland coast where a 
whale happens to be stranded, the fare being furnished by the great fish. 
The young menot whatever tribe has despatched or discovered it—for 
freshness is by no means a requisite to Greenland cheer—assemble and 
construct a long low house of snow, there being no scarcity of such build- 
ing materials. A circular hole in ‘he end, generally facing the south, is 
lett for the entrance of the company ; the interior is covered with skins 
till nota particle of the suow is visible, and heated with large earthen 
lamps, in which ail manner of oily matteris kept constantly burning. 
Then the viands, prepared by the active hands of the ladies, and consist- 
ing ofall the flesh of the whale, and as much train oil as could be conve- 
nieutly extracted, are arranged on the centre of the floor in Esquimaux 
fushion—the solids in the middle, and the oil, acuumpanted with stronger 
liquids, if such can be procured from any trading whaler, set round in 
coarse earthen vessels by way of liquor. All being ready, the invitations 
are immediately given by the young men, who run for that purpose from 
family to family. They are as speedily accepted; and wheu ail the 
guests have arrived, the entrance hole is closed with a strong barricade 
made of driftwood. to keep eut the polar bears; but within, the revelry 
coutinues with little intermission, till the whale is entirely eaten up, and 
the suow house, in spite of the exterual cold, begins to melt away from its 
numerous inhabitants. 

The feasts of former times have furnished some of the most striking 
subjects for modern poetry. The Holyrood banquet described in Scott's 
‘‘Marmion,” and that in the opening scene of the “Lord of the Isles,”’ will 
occur to every reader. Mrs. Hemaus, in her “ Kaiser’s Feast,’’ has epitomi- 
sed the story of a German emperor, who, having warred with his only 
brother for years, and at length succeeded in dispossessing him of the 
throne, was informed of his death in exile and poverty, and presented 
with his orphan children in the midst of a splendid banquet. The old 
and much diversified legend of a spectral and uninvited guest appearing 
tu claim broken promises, or announce retribution, at the banquet where 
successful treachery or injustice held the highest place, is familiar to the 
poets of Europe, and contains a sounder moral than those generally at- 
tributed to the rude and superstitious times in which it had its origin. 
Spectres may still appear at life’s feasts, though not of the kind common 
iu old stories, that made the lights burn blue. By a sort of contrast, these 
reflections recall a singular version of the Barmecide’s feast, said to have 
been enacted by the notab e Beau Brummell in his latter days. The 
bean lived to be old and paralytic, his fortune was considerably diminish- 
ed, and those of his former friends or rivals whom he had not survived 
had forgotten him when no longer seen to reign over dinners, and legis- 
late in ballrooms; but the ruling passion was still with Beau Brummell, 
and in the long winter evenings ho was accustomed to indulge it with 
make believe dinner parties in the fashion of other days, every tittle of 
which was as exactly imitated as his most faithful memory could com- 
mand; and there the old man sat, in his solitary room, pouring forth the 
ancient strain of compliment and salutation. ‘“ My dear duchess, I have 
been dying to see you this fortnight!” “Sir Robert, you look well, in 
spite of politics.” “Almost late, my lord; is it Lady Charlotte or the 
poet should account for it?’? And so he went on, addressing beauties, 
ministers, and ditéérateurs, long dead, and mostly forgotten, as one after 
another they were announced, according to his directions, by the fooiman, 
who used to shudder years afterwards at the recollection of his own ter- 
rified expectations, as every name sounded through the lonely house. 

In short, many and curious have been the varieties and accempan- 
ments of feasts; but with the last-mentioned specimen we conclude tor 
the present, proposing to return to the second division of our subject-— 
Festivals and Holidays—in a succeeding article. 








COUSIN TOM. 
I believe it to be a generally acknowledged truth, yon gh — 
indeed they be poor ones, are a very agreeable sort of re oe ; : at 16 
to say, a certain prestige or favourable anticipation runs to their advantage 
in our minds, before we know them to be, if possible, actually odious. 
Unless it be so, by a kind of mythological principle, [don’t know why ° 
is that I always to this very day fancy two families of unseen cousins ! 
have to be delightful society: the youths merry, good-natured, rargpeae | 
fellows—the girls pretty and attractive } nor how it came pass that with 
cousins [ did see, | have spent hours and hours in doing nothing at all 
which I can name, but which seem to me to have been so very pleasant, 
protitable, and worthy of trying to remember, that I can attribute the idea 
to no other origin than simply cousinship. As for girl-cou-ins, the tie 
is fascinating, if only from its easiness; you can slide in and out of it, 
break it and mend it again, like achain of flowers: if you have called 
them Kate and Bessy, you can call them Catherine and Elizabeth again ; 


moonlight with them in youth, and talk coolly to them 
This abstract 


you can walk by 
by daytime in manhood, and nobody will reproach you. 
; yi - . a nT 
view of things does not, however, strengthen the case of my Cousin Tom, 
who stands upon his own footing. Ihave always been accustomed to 


regard him as an unique—a sort of hero-relative, separate from the 
common herd of cousins. 
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felt as if he would never be anything else ; a homeless, circulating kind curial; while, at the same time, Mrs. Tytler, on a jirst acquaintance, 





When we were boys in the country, our father’s eldest sister, who had 
been twice married, and whose second widowhood rested finally under 
aname represevted here by Tytler, came to reside for a time at a farm- 
house close beside us, She was a tall, dark, old lady, with black glitter- 
ing eyes, of whom I stood in considerable awe, until she made a favourite 
of me, probably in sheercompetition with our old-maid aunt, her sister, 
whose pet was my younger brother, and who was cross to every body 
else. But our Aunt Tytler was all good nature and patience, as might 
have been expected from one who had borne with two partners in suc- 
cession, and was the mother of various cousins. She joked and laughed 
with me when I was happy, consoled snd soothed me when I was in 
disgrace, told me old stories, and gave me a piece of bread and curraut- 
jelly every time I came down to see her: my visits were cousequeutly 
requent. A sort of pleasant asylum for distressed boyhood was my 
Aunt Tytler’s parlour fireside, where sie sat with lier spectacles on, read- 
ing novels and mewepape 8, settling the tea-things on her round table, or 
talking to the village dressmaker who altered aud made ler gowns. My 
aunt herself was n0 needle-woman ; she was both too stately and too in- 
doleut; but she had apparently a great deal of work to be done, since 
Jenny Wood, the good-looking, lively, young mantua-maker, was her most 
frequent visitor, next to myself. On such genial occasions the old lady 
would go to her bureau—a piece of furniture more ancient and quaiatly- 
shining thau herself—and take outa little oval portrait to show us. ‘This 
Was tue picture of a dandy-looking youch, with glossy huir curled and 
parted, ted cheeks and lips, and eyes as black as berries, in a purplish 
frock-coat and a bright waistcoat—just such a work of art as miniaturists 
do to maternal order. 

“ Ned, my dear,” she would say—for I shall take the same liberty with 
my owa baptism that I have done with my relatiou’s birih—* Ned, my 
doar, that’s my Tom. That's your cousin! This is my son I was telling 
you about Miss Wood: whatdo you thiuk of it?” 

I was then only eight : but to my taste the thing was intolerable. Not 

knowing the imagination of miniature paiuters, a strong feeling possessed 
me that even although my cousin, this said Thomas Tytler must verge dis- 
agreeably near the limits of what is asinine. To the dressmaking dam- 
sel, however, this object was one of admiration, doubtless internal as well 
as expressed, [ don’t recollect whether, in process of familiarjty with it, 
she sighed or uot; but Lam sure this was just the sort of Tom to make 
impression upoo the fancy at least of such a person. 
_ The ficst time T saw this cousin of mine was shortly after, and it exbib- 
ited him all at ouce in a somewhat strong and pecaliar light. One even- 
ing I thougit | would go down to take tea witb Aunt Tytler. Seeing 
her a3 Lapproachod crossing the farm house passage to the kitchen with 
the tea kettle in her hand, | made myself at home by walking into the 
parlour. Wiat was my astonishment there to see by the cheerfal flick- 
ering vi the fire, a strange gentleman seated in my aunt’s easy chair, within 
something less than arm's Fength of Miss Jeany Wood, the pert little dress- 
maker, who was giggling ia a remarkably pleased way. 

“ Hallo, who are you ?"’ was roared out to mo as I approached this 
free and easy personage. Was there ever such impertinence! I abso- 
lutely for a moment felt as if [did not know who or what | was, when 
such an unaccountable odd sort ot persou, whom [ scarcely distinguished, 
could put the inquiry to me in my own aunt’s parlour: all I could do was 
to falter out my name. 

** Qh, you're my cousin !"” said the stranger, getting up and shaking 
hands with me. ‘“ Neversaw you before ; all right | daresay !” ° 
_ Here my auntcame back, and both the other parties appeared so gravely 
innocent by candlelight, that [ should almost have taken the gentleman's 
account against my own notion, but for the slightest possible approach to 
a wink in the eye next me, when he looked at me afterwards. This then 
was my cousin Tom; as to his picture, that was a complete libel on him; 
for, although to the last smacking more or less of the “gent.,” and at 
present favouring a certain brightness of vest and cravat, my cousin was 
a fresh looking, handsoms, tallish young fellow, with a nose rather hooked 
and turned a little on one side, as if he had been accustomed to fight his 
way when a boy, and two such twinkling roguish black eyes, as contained 
a worldof mirth and good humour for the world of ‘care outside of 
them. He was theu towa traveller to an Edinburgh merchant of all 
wares, whom he liad gone to as a shopboy : he was now on a visit to his 
mother, having arrived valy half au hour before ; and next day, in conse- 
quence of his employer's sudden death, he was going to set off for Loudon 
to throw himself there on the chance of some situation or other, which 
he was merely determined to get. However, withall this before him, he 
was as merry a3 a boy, jumped up for the kettle, toasted bread, did all 
sorts of things, and in the meantime was keepiug up such a jovial frolic- 
some flow ot humour, as at last made the party almost uproarious ; little 
Jenny Wood, the dressmaker included, whom he would have to stay to 
tea, and saw her home afterwards. 

Next morning cousin Tom just looked in at our house to see his uncle 
and aunt, as well as to get me to help him in carrying his bag to the coach 
two miles oif. Outhe way, however, without appearing gloomy or de- 
pressed, his manner was changed ; he talked to me quite contidentially 
about his mother, her pride in him, and his fondness for her; about the 
world, which to him was only a world of “ business ;” what I should be, 
and what he was going to be himself. As we stood waiting for the coach, 
“« Now,” said he, “ Ned, mind you and stick to your lessons while you're 
at them, and I'll make your fortune! Here’s a shilling for you; give my 
love to my mother, ~at ome you saw me off. There’s the coach ; good- 
by, and God bless you!"”” The coach rolled up, Tom handed his bag to 
the gaard, climbed after it with “all right,” aud I stood by myself look- 
ing after the cloud of dust, above which the hat of my cousin Tom was 
conspicuous. A week or two after, Aunt Tytler showed me a letter from 
him ; it wasa dashing, beautifully sharp, and clear hand, which was 
always in my eyes the model of Commercial penmanship—fine strokes 
and broad ones alternately ; it doubtless was oue source of his success in 
life, although how he had contrived to form it in the middle of his “rough- 
ing” apprenticeship I don’t know. This was the whole of the epistle, 
serving as an example of his private style of correspondence :— 

“ Dear Motuer—All’s well. Got a good berth with pushing ; but a 
lucky hit, as | think. Address to Dutton and Co., Upper Thames Street, 

— write you with particulars. Dear mother, yours affectionately 

He was now with a first-rate London house ; but as postages were 
dear then, and as Aunt Tytler went away to live in Edinburgh, we neith- 
er heard nor saw anything of our cousin, except that at intervals, just 
when one would have imagined him lost or dead, there would comea 

Tiunss” newspaper with taose siguiticant initials added to the address. 
Sometimes a speech or an occurrence would be marked with across; or, 
more rarely, a little note could be picked out of an obscure paragraph, 
by putting together the scattered letters which Cousin Tom had under 
dotted. The London “ Times” was t» him the greatest authority on all 
subjects, only less worthy of perusal than that book of which it was the 
faithful transcript—this busy world. He had no more imagination, Tho 
mas Tytler, than a broomstick, or less. if witche’s tales be true of broom- 
sticks tancyiug themselves flying horses, and thus doing the duty of such 
cattle; accordingly, L recollect him afterwards trying in vain to read “ Oli- 
ver Twist” even, which he never got through to this day. But all of us 
had excessive delight in spelling out his newspaper epistles, that so won- 
derfully transmuted a harangne of Sir Rober: Peel's, or a dry state of the 
money market, into his own characteristic news: if it were but the 
capitals of ten footmen’s advertisements that comp sed the acrostie sen- 
tence which was 2 favourite of his—* All’s well.—T. T.” 

Daring those years, however, many were the changes that took place: 
our own childish boyhood ran up to youth, poor Aunt Tytler was dead and 

varied, we had left the country to live in a town, and the printed mis- 
+ a Cousin Thomas, by coming suddenly from all sorts of places— 
Sucron Canterbury, Bristol, Liverpool, Bath, or York, under the ti- 
t * Courier,” “* Herald,” Sun,” Intelligencer,” or ** Mercury” 
—were enough to indicate that he had taken to the great road. He was 
now atraveller on a large scale, with some wonderful salary ; and the 
tmage of him, driving with his gig and mare “ Nanny” from town to 
Ft known to every bagman as the model of their class, Travelling Tom 
bene he — <soeee were oiled and whisked out of the most twisted 
po aaah Seen merry smile—all this grew so palpably out upon us, 
sort of romantic rape sae the idea of a commercial traveller has always a 
. te Hervical association to my mind, which railways have 

ouly removed into a poetical atmosphere. 
» hed Bettie eat was somebody turning up that kuew Tom, 
“my old mother salle. ohana him talk with pride of “ my uncle,” and 
eiata® eau naes ng -* all sp a gt was par excellence ‘ our 
dunt, theuwwtan bis edine te 4 im at night drawing up beside the inn- 
’ g eins to the ostlers, patronising the landlord, his black- 


e i i i ’ ‘ ; A 
ye twinkling roguishly upon barmaids and chambermaids ; dashing off 


his letters, reading the paper, and ther enclesing it to signify his where- 
abouts to the remaining friends who thought about him ; then the centre 
ofa circle of jovial bagmen from all quarters, for all sorts of goods, who 
Were enjoying themselves over their tumblers after a hard day’s rhetoric 
Rea he would be Tom all over, from the slippers to the crown of his 
— , and nobody would think of calling him Mr. Tytler who knew him; 
© many years, indeed, did he appear as mere Travelling Tom, that we 





af off-hand fellow, who would never be able to bear fixing down, and 


If he 


| seemed one of the Jeast likely women to have caught him at last. 


would sigh ina palace after the commercial roast-beef, with the pint of | ever did marry, it was thought the lady would be some rich, smart, fine 


port, the gig-apron, and the trotting mare. No one understood till after- 
wards how Tom carried the serious idea in his head, a secret determination 
to make out of all that web of roads and calls a certain substantial result, 
and work up amidst the difficulties of wauting capital or patronage, to a 
position where his old mother, if she could have known it from her grave, 
would be prouder to own him. 

At length we heard that henceforth our cousin would include the north 
tour in his peregrinations, so that we should see him again. It was one 
frosty afternoou of Christmas-eve that my younger brother and [ went 
down to meet him whe the muil-coach should come in, for the oceasion 
of his arvival had kept us quite excited for a week beforehand. In rat- 
tled the coach to theinn-door, the horses stood with their breath smoking 
in white clouds against the fog under the lamp, all sorts of wrapped-up 
passengers tambled down and out amonst the bustle ; but we were ex- 
»erienced enough to look up to the box-seat beside the driver, where we 
elt our cousin must be. A tall, stout gentleman, ageecigoeh was the 
first to jump off from it; he didn’t much resemble my recollection of 
cousin Tom in his mother’s parlour; but the cock of his jaunty hat, and 
the black eyes visible over a mass of neckershiefs and box-coats, convince 
ed me it could be nobody else. 

“ Are you my Cousin Thomas?” I said, as he began to see coolly after 
his luggage, like a figure whose very outline induced respect in the group 
of guard, ostlers, and waiters. 

“Bh! what?” said he, scarcely turning round. 
believe I’m somebody's Cousin Thomas after ail ! 
presently, my boy.” 

There was his own carpet-bag, aud the house’s green baize one, and a 
travelling desk, and a hamper smacking of the season; out of which last 
emerged, when we got home, such a variety of ham, and salmon-kipper, 
and a goose, and other provisions, all for a present to “ my aunt,” but, be- 
sides, for a royal Christmas dinner, at which Tom would be the vital 
spirit. Then the firm, though selling almost everything, called itgelf a 
brush-making one; so there was a brush for every one of us, from the 
head of the house down to little Bob in pinafores. Christmas was the 
cvntre of the year to our travelling relative, after the rest of it had whirl. 
ed away in business and in rushing from place to place. In speech, man- 
ner, ideas, and outward mau he had turned English all over—quick, bust- 
ling, matter-of-fact; hated the slow, cautious, poking, canny ways of 
Scotland, where they keep a man soft-sawdering all day about a twopen- 
ny order, and said at the end, “They would see about it!” 

What a connoisseur in good fare he seemed too! From his conversa- 
tion at dinner, you would have thought eating and drinking one of the 
great busiuesses of this world, as well as Dutton and Co. themselves, for 
both of which he was apparently traveller; since he considered itone of 
the triumphs of art to get anybody to take a bit more, even if they were 
almost at the last gasp of repletion. He rubbed his hands and chuckled 
at seeing us youngsters eat; and it was rich for us to observe himself 
with a mouthtul of my mother’s unequalled plumpudding ; how he smack- 
his lips, held his head to ove side as if thinking of it, and made his black 
eyes twinkle! Most of this was talk and theory, the sole ideal field in 
which our cousin Tom’s imagination betrayed itself; still, what with 
treating refractory customers and refreshing iu inns, he had grown stout 
aud jolly-lcoking for the prime of life; his forehead bald; his complexion 
rebicund ; his dark eyes full of fun, but knowing; a pair of rich black 
whiskers, which he had a trick of pulling and strokiag; his nose as if it 
had been a little twisted: he was one of the handsomest and most dash- 
ing men of his kind. Nobody would have taken him externally for a 
Scotchman, unless one had known what a cool, cautious, long-headed per- 
severauce he bore in him, had seen him humouring the points of a Scotch 
tradesman as none but a Scotcumau could have done, or had been present 
when he relaxed after dinner over a bottle of wine, spoke broad Scotch 
in a contemptuous, laughable sort of way, and talked of “ his old mother, 
poor woman!" Then at the evening Christmas party of young tolks, 
Cousin Tom was all alive, played at forfeits, came in dressed in a bon- 
uet and shawl, twisting his features so that we scarcely knew him, and 
told stories of the road that made us all shriek with laughter, while he 
laughed himself till the tears ran over his face. Next day, however, he 
was all business, and offabout his orders, which were so few in our town 
as to be merely a pretext for giving a half-yearly call to us. Betore leay- 
ug, too, he gave aspice of what I may call his inner character to myself. 

“How old are you, Ned, my boy!” said he. 

“Fifteen.” 

“Why you ought to be keeping books by thistime. Ain’t you thought 
of being anything yet ?—to do for yourself; eh? Don’t you remember 
what | told you seven years ago aud more?” 

“T should like to go into the navy, Cousin Thomas,” replied I. 

“ The navy! Go intoa horse-bucket and be kicked, you young fool,” 
said Cousin Tom, looking emphatic. “ Here, now, [’ll tell you what I 
did When my father died, I went, without asking anybody’s leave, to 
old Bailie Jackson’s in the Lawnmarket and offered myself for a shop- 
boy. Iwas alittle fellow of ten, and the bailie wouldn't hear of me, 
because he didn’t want any more buys, however I otack about thy 
place, doing everything I could, and coming back every morning for no- 
thing, till the old man took a fancy to me, went to my mother, and bound 
me apprentice, though the poor woman thought it low, and wanted me 
to stay at school. Well, [ had eight pounds for the first year, and there 
I kept close at it; went a mile to the shop at six in the morning, swept 
it out, lighted the fires, washed out bottles, and ran home to breakfast, 
then back again to go errands. Many a dirty job had I to do, and many a 
bloody nose I got, because I didn’t like to do more than my own share of 
’em, besides fighting in closes for my basket; but at last I came to keep 
books now and then, as I’d made up my mind to have a good hand, and 
practised arithmetic in spare hours; then I was clerk; and at twenty- 
one I was town-and-country traveller. Why, you don’t know you're born 
yet, Ned! Well, when the old bailie dropped off, what did I do? I 
could have got on in the old way, no doubt, but I had seen something, 
and I took it into my head to goto London. I knew nobody, I hadn't 
got any friends, and [ went over twenty houses for no use. At last I 
came to a first-rate house, ina sort of business I was sare I could do 
something in, if I once got the chance: Dutton and Co’s it was. I walk- 
ed up straight to the old gentleman, looked him in the face, and told him 
what I wanted. ‘I don’t want to choose my place,” said I; “I'll do 
anything. I'll begin asa light-porter, if you like; only try me!” Theold 
gentleman looked at me again; perhaps he liked me; buthe put me in the 
warehouse. 

“There L worked up to be traveller, with three hundred and fifty a year 
as Tam just now; in a few years more it'll be five hundred ; and then— 
But you don’t know you're alive, Ned! I wish I had you, I'd make a 
man of you! I'd make you work like a trooper—clean shoes, do any- 
thing you were told without asking about it, and never rest while any 
body else paid for you. That’s my blessing to you now, my boy!” 

After all this, at the climax of which my cousin got somewhat excited, 
he soon smoothed down again. At the coach he gave me half a crown, 
and said, ‘‘ Now remember what I told you, Ned, till next time! If you 
don’t, hang me but I'll give you a regular walloping myself.” When bis 
next two visitsoccurred, however, | was pretty far off, learning the same 
lessons Tom had tried to teach me, in a better way than he could have 
done—namely, in the manner suited to one’s own character. But it was 
a peculiarity of his, that from his want of imagination he never could 
suppose or calculate for the differences in mental coustitution. 

The first time [ saw him again I was at college, and my younger 
brother, by his influence, had entered into that commercial sphere which, 
to our cousin’s idea, included all real life and business, the rest being but 
fables or artifice. His half-yearly visit to the city we were in was regu- 
lar, and, as formerly, an occasion looked forward to by us. We could 
count upon his arriving at the London Hotel to a day; the week it lusted 
was just a succession of suppers with Cousin Tom, who delighted in 
seeing his younger cousins happy at night, if they were busy by day. 
On the Sunday we went to church together; like the sovereign, he always 
went to the established church of the country he was in—the most out- 
and-out of conservatives was Thomas Tytler, gent.—and would have 
supported the constitutionin Rome or Constantinople; for conservation was 
necessary to ‘ business.’? As to the theory of the matter, he had none, 
but preferred the Church of England for its not being Scotch; while the 
Scotch service, on the other hand, had a wonderful effect on the appetite. 
Sanday, indeed, was the day on which he enjoyed his dinner, the land- 
lord and his head-waiter bringing in the never-failing roast beef; and 
now Cousin Tom would take the opportunity of peeping under the cover 
while they were absent for a moment about the other dishes! The com- 
mercial-room was for ever deserted by him now, as the gig and mare had 
long been, and the former for the very sufficient reason that our cousin 
had taken a wife ; and still more remarkable on both parts, that she inva- 
riably travelled with him. This was of all things that which he might 


“T don’t know, buat I 
I'll have a look at you 


have been expected not to do; since how he could have contrived to | 


cast off all the various flames of his dashing bachelor life, and never chuck 
a chamber-maid under the chin again, it was difficult to imagine. Yet 
Tom had done it, the sober element in him prevailing over the more mer- 


Londoner, English at any rate, and far too fine to leave her drawing-room 

if she allowed her husband to travel: indeed the thing was unique on 

the road, and somewhat invidious. Mrs. Tytler was quiet, gentle, very 
| plain in her dress, not remarkably pretty, a Scotchwoman, and she had 
/no money: but our cousin knew his card in this as in other things, and 
all we wondered at eventually was the sagacity of his choice. His wife 
appeared made for a relief to his own humour, spirits, and dashing man- 
ner; she had a sort of instinct as to his weak points, and exquisite tact 
‘in bamouring them; while Cousin Thomas walked up and down the 
room in a passion, or was cross and fretful, she sat quiet, smiling, or say- 
ing something now and then till he came round again. He consulted 
her on all questions of momen’: her advice, Tom said, was wonderful ; 
| she saw into a customer, aud knew the firm better than himself. She 
had the theory and imagination he wanted, and meanwhile had the air of 
a kind of portable home by way of a stationary one. “Ob,” he would 
say all of a sudden, “if my old mother had been alive and seen you, Ann, 
how you would have got on with her!” Many a happy evening did we 
spend with Cousin Tom and his wife in their hotel ; she sat so still, talked 
so quietly, and in such a soft liquid voice, entering into all one’s charac- 
ter, and meeting its points, that | always thought it 1 were in distress, or 
had a quarrel to make up with anybody, I should like to refer it to Mrs. 
Thomas Tytler—she would have been like falling snow upon it, bringing 





peace aud reconciliation. 

Two er three years or more passed thus, bringing the travelling pair 
as punctually each half. They had no family, but were more congenial 
and happy than ever. In the intervals came newspapers for all places, 
with the familiar T. T. in the corner, sometimes an A. before it for Mrs. 
Tytler. At length we found that cousin Tom was no longer to extend 
his tours so far north; they had even taken a neat little house in London 
suburbs. Mrs. Tytler cessed to accompany her husband, but he only 
went out for a mouth or two at a time, having also set up the gig again, 
with a mare as like the celebrated “Nanny” as could be found. This 
“ Nanny,” by the way, Tom’s wife would always have it, had been some 
old tlame of bis, and every now and then she would torment him about 
it: which reminded me of my cousin in his mother’s parlour with little 
Jenny Wood, while Aunt Tytler went out with the kettle ; and several 
times I was on the point of alluding to it, when I caught the twinkle of 
Thoman’s one eye, with a concentrated wink in the other, warning me 
not to do it. Now, however, there was a sad blank with us at every 
Christmas; but we heard of their snug Christmasses in the little house at 
Brixton—could picture to ourselves cousin Tom, his wife, her sister, aud 
a few triends, sitting betore the fire over the bottle of prime port and the 
walnuts, the cask of Scotch whisky he always kept for old acquaintan- 
ces, the servant Mary, the Scotch terrier “Tip,” the gig iu its house, 
the mare Nanny looking round in her stable for her double feed at the 
sound of Tom’s feet. At Christmas time there invariably came to us 
such a bundle of “ Timeses,” ‘‘ Punches,” and “ Illustrated London 
Newses,” all redolent of the season, and showing by the flourishing “ T. 
T.” and “ All’s well,” how our favourite cousin’s very soul rejoiced in 
Christmas, and became then almost poetical. Next there arrived a list 
of members of the “Honourable company of Fishmonger’s,” to which 
he had been elected, where the name of Thomas Tytler was marked 
with two crosses. Firally, we were all electrified by the sudden appear- 
ance of acircular, beaded by the significant words, ‘ Dutton and Tyt- 
ler, Brushmakers,”’ without further notice, showing that our cousin Tom 
had become a partner in the firm. Old Mr. Dutton was dead, upor 
which Tom’s experience, some money he had saved, and more he was to 
pay out of his income, sufficed to give him this position: he said it was 
owing to Mrs Tytler, and I believe toa certain extent he must have been 





right, since she was just the sort of woman to confirm and impel the in- 
ward steadiness of a man externally “ fuast,’’ and dashing, and overflow- 
ing with bonhomie. Cousin Tom, + th handsome stoutness at one time 
prophesied ominously ot ‘ blood to the head,’, left off porter, finished his 
pint of port only on Sundays, took a new lease of his life, and went at it 
like a head of a firm. His senior partner in rank, Mr. Dutton the son, 
was the very contrast of him; a young Englishman, cold, distant, but 
gentlemanly, and standing upon his position in life, with a young and 
pretty wife, who thought no more of the business, probably, than Mrs. 
Tytler did of fashion ; yet they all worked well together ; and Travel- 
ling Tom of roadside celebrity, with his genial manner and long head, 





was only the animating spirit of the house in his capacity of Thorough- 
going Tytler. ‘ , ‘ 

To my younger brother in commercial occupation our cousin was the 
mode! and idea, at arevering distance, of success in life ; even privately, 





on some littletrait of his seeming to transpire involuntarily in ber son, our 
mother would exclaim, ‘‘So. ike Thomas!’ London, too, with the 
youth, was the great field of luck as well as exertion : if ite streets 
were not paved with gold, yet the old story of “* Whittington and his Cat” 
was apparently being acted over againin our Cousin Tom. After a disa- 
greement with his master, our young man in bis first hut set off for that 
mighty battle-tield of lifoin the cloud; and without having said a word to 
auy vue, presented himself before his cousin, who was naturally taken 
rather back at having his own history imitated. His being a relation and a 
Scotchman was the very bar against introduction into the house, and the 
partner would be sure to look coldly upon the thing. However, a do- 
mestic evening with the quiet partner of the firm of D. and T. gave a more 
feasible aspect to the case, the woman's spirit bringing into consideration 

the circumstances of a youth immersed at once amidst the troubled sea of 
London. 

“ Now, Joe,” said his Cousin Tom, “ I’ll make you work ; you mustn’t 
be nice ; you shall clean shoes and scrub the floors if you’re wanted to! 
and we'll put you into the warehouse.” This was Cousin Tom’s way, of 
frightening people with the worst, that the better might seem agreeable; 
but his bark was always worse than his bite ; and atter dinner, when his 
cousin was left in the counting-house, he came down once or twice at first 
with something nice in his hand, which he made Joe take behind the door. 
My brother was one of the tall specimens of the north, a * well-growed 
un,” as his cousin phrased it; and it was his delight to show him oft at 
home for his Scotch cousin, the smallest of his tamily, whose common ton- 
gae was Gaelic, and who had left bis kilt in his own country. 

“ Joe,” he would say to him. “you're a good-looking fellow now : 
there’s a tinman’s daughter over the way with a hundred thousard pounds, 
aud I’m sure she casts a sheep’s-eye at you! Couldn’t you make up to 
her, and astonish your mother yet—eh ?” 

Then he would rab his hands, and laugh till the tears ran down his 
cheeks, at the thought of Joe’s making such a quick step of it, and going 
home in his carriage. 

Cousin Tom’s friends in the ward at length made him a common coun- 
cilman ; and he just peeped in at the counting-house door with his blue 
silk robes on, edged with fur, merely to see of course if all was right, the 
day he went to be presented to the Queen, and kiss her hand. At night 
he said chuckling to his wife and Joe, ‘* What would my poor mother say 
if she saw me!"’"—then the tears stood in his eyes. Again, it was his 
strict rule for Mrs Tytler to write every day when he was absent onan 
occastonal journey, which one day when he was at Brighton she had ap- 
parently omitted todo. Cousin Tom took rail immediately, arrived at the 
street door at home ; he let himself in, took off his boots, and crept cau- 
tiously up stairs, 

‘* Where’s Mrs. Tytler, Mary ?”’ 
she confined to her reom ?” f 

The girl informed him that she was quite well ; but on the discovery 
that the letter had not been posted intime, how he did blow up the unfor- 
tunate culprit! After which ordering her not to mention his return, off he 
posted back to Brighton again. This was our cousin in his thoughtiul or 
Tytler character, se curiously alternating with the common Tom-like one. 

Happiness and good-humour to the end_rest at our Cousin Tom’s fire- 
side, albeit adorned by no heirs, who would probably de enerate. With 
his quiet wife, her still quieter maiden sister, and a few friends, their cir. 
cle is complete. If he should ever come to be lord mayor of London, and 


his wife lady mayoress, one might suggest a motto for them, at which 
; namely, A.T.T.O.T.T., 


Cousin Tom once laughed till hissides were sore ) 
being their matrimonial initials linked possessively to those of their own 
commercial firm, and at the same time signifying, ‘‘ At the top of the 
tree.” Then he would die an alderman that has “ passed the chair ;” but 
at any rate, on his monument might appropriately be inscribed nothing 
more than his own favourite epistolary form, “All’s well.—T. T.’ 


said he in a whisper to the servant. “Is 











FENELON AMONG THE IROQUOIS. 


eenhow, Esq. were read 


The following interesting statement and surmises by Robert Gr 
4 4 the 5th of December, 


before the New York Historical Society, on the evening of Tuesday, 
1848. 
In the course of my researches, with regard to the early discoveries 
of the French, in the regions of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, I met 
with some curious statements, involving a probability of a nature so tnte- 
resting, especially to the citizens of this state, that I venture to communl- 























cate them to the New York Historical Society, which may perhaps con- 
sider them not unworthy of its notice. ‘ 

This bility is an ian than that the illastrious Archbishop Fénélon 
best and wisest men whom France or any and country hes 
produced, may have some of the years of bis youth asa missionary 
among the trequete or Five Nat.ons, in the western part of this state. 
To those who are acquainted with the life and labours of Féneélon, as ex- 
hibited by his numerous biographers, such an announcement may ap- 

too strange to merit a moment's attention ; and the evidence upon 
which it reste is indeed very slender. This evidence is, however, un- 
contradicted by any other ; and it will now be laid before the society, 


one of t 





with all its qualifications, so 4s to anticipate all objections, and to present 


i in its simplest expression, reduced to its true value. 
Oa ial boctarentont ns begin by showing what is certainly known, and 
what is not known, of the great Féuélon, during the period which he is 
here supposed to have spent in America. Many accounts of his 
life have appeared, of which the most fall and authentic is that by 
Cardinal de Beausset, published at Paris, in 1808, under the title of 
o History of Féaélon, Archbishop of Cambray, founded upon original 
manuscripts." This is the standard biography of Fe clon, comprising 
all that coald be discovered respecting bim, among his own manuscripts, 
as well as in the Archives of the Government, in those of the Archbishop- 
rick of Cambray, and the Seminary of St. Sulpice, and in all other 
places from which information could be derived. The work is minute to 


ee 


sertion, and the dates of each event are given, whenever they could be 
rocured, with on exactness which cannot be too bighly commended. 

In this work, particular as it is, no notice appears of any mission un- 
dertaken by Fénélon, in America, or in any other country out of France; 
nor does any other of his biographers give the slightest hint of his having 
been thus engaged at any period ; nor does anything appeor in his wril- 
ings or his seadoot in afier life, to countenance such a supposition. 

' According to Cardival de Beausset, Francois de Salignac de Ja Mothe 
Fénélon, son of the Count de la Mothe Féuélon, was born on the 6th of 
August, 1651. 
own choice, for the ecclesiastical prolession, he was placec 


Fence ee 


says his biographer, “ which had extraordinary success ;” and thence e, he 
was soon after trausferred to the Theological a of St. Sulpice, 
in Paris, under the especial direction of M. Tronson, a learned priest, as 

‘ his tutor. Whilst at this institution, in 1667, he conceived the desire to 
4 enter, immediately, upon a more active scene ; and for the attainment of 


kr this object, he paid a visit to his uncle and guardian, the Bishop ot Sarlat, 


after several letters had been written to that personage, by himself and 

is by M. Tronson. One of these letters from M. Tronson, dated February, 
4 1667, is given at length by Cardinal de Beausset : the tator there assures 
the Bishop, that he has done all in his power to divert the youth—then 

only sixteen years old—from his design, but “ his inclination is still so 

i } strong, aud his intentions are so entirely disinterested, that I have been 
obliged to give up the attempt, after employing without effect every 

means in my power ; considering that such being the character of his 

| dispositions | was not authorized to do violence to his desire.” This 
‘ letter, though long and devoted to the same subject, gives no information 


atault. Nothing connected with its subject is deemed unworthy of in- | 


Being destined from early youth, aud ———— by bis | 
, first at the Col- , 
} lege du Plessis, where at the age of fifteen, “he preached a sermon,” | 





and the Bishop of Petrera [ Vicar-Apostolic of New France] 

it improper to laste them without . sent thither Messrs. de Fén 
lon and Trouvé.” This was in 1668 or 1669 ; of the labours of those Mis- 
sionaries nothing is said by Charlevoix, nor do we find any further men- 
tion ot M. de Fénélon, except on the following occasion. In 1673, the 
Coont de Froutenac arrived at Quebec, as Governor and Captain General 
of New France—inclading all the territories claimed by Frante in North 
America—and he immediately engaged in adispute with the Bishop of 
Quebec, late Bishop of Petraea, as to the part which the latter might take 
in the administration, and more especially as to the prohibition of the 
sale of ardent spirits b the traders to the Indians, which the Missionaries 
were ever anxious to iets enforced. The dispute was carried very far ; 
the Bishop opeuly censured the Governor General, and the latter retorted 
| by causing Moliére’s comedy of Tartutle to be performed in the street, 
opposite to the ecclesiastical residence. Moreover, writes Charlevoix, 
“The Abbé de Salignac Fénélon, of the Seminary of St. Sui ice, was 
put in prison, under the pretext that he had preached against the Count 
de Frontenac, aod bad taken the deposition of various inhabitants ol 
| Montreal, in favour of their Governor M. Perrot,” whom the general had 
| caused to be arrested.” 

These extracts from the History of New France merely show that M. 
de Fénélon was sent as a Missi nary among the Iroquois in 1668-9, and 
that an Abbé de Salignac Fénélon was, in 1673, impriaoned at Qaebec, on 
account of his resistance to the mandates of the arbitrary governor-gene- 
ral. That the two individuals, thus mentioned by Charlevoix; were one 
| and the same, is rendered certain by the index to the history, composed 
| with extreme care, in which both of the events abov-mentioned, reter to 
the Abbé de Salignac Fénélon. Ot this person Charlevoix says nothing 
more ; and it must be conceded as highly improbable that the historiau 
| should have failed in his work published in 1744, to notice the circum- 
| stance, if the Abbé de Fénélon, who had been engaged in such arduous 
and praiseworthy labours, and bad been treated with such indignity by 
the Governor General, had been the same, afterwards so well known, and 
holding positions so eminent in France. . , 

There is, however, une other, teuding still more to confirm the belief 
in the identity of the Abbé de Féuélon, who served as a Missionary in 
Canada, with the Abbé de Fénélon who wrote Telemaque, and who was 
preceptor to the Dake of Burgandy, and afterwards Archbishop of Cam- 
bray. This testimony, indeed, comes from an impure source, and it is 
| vitiated by an accompanying error, as to the principal point related; yet 
| when taken in conjunction with the other circumstances related, it bears 

a strong face. It comes from Friar Louis Hennepin, whose name is in- 
dissolubly counected with the history of this country, by his successful 
labours in the exploration of the central portions of the Continent, as well 
| as by the interesting descriptions of those regions and their inhabitants, 
| which lie was the first to make known to the civilized world. #Hennepin 
| came to Canada in 1678, with La Salle, whom he accompanied, in the 
| fullowing year, upon his first expedition towards the Mississippi; and 

having been detached to examine the great river, northward trom the 
Illinois, he performed that duty, in a manner most extraordinary, consid- 
ering his means, or, rather, his want of all means, except those atiorded 
by his own courage and determination. From the Upper Mississippi he 
| 











returned to Canada, and thence proceeded to France in 1682, where he 


Bt | as to the nature of the design on which the young man so strongly bent, | 808 after published the narrative of his adventures, containing the earli- 
Bt td as to render his tutor evidently inclined to consider that he should be | &t exact accounts of the regions west of the great Lakes.t This — 
ii jh allowed to prosecute it. ‘ None of his biographers,” writes Cardinal de | “Ve, fuir, truthful, aud most interesting, even at the present day, is al- 
® Beausset, “have thrown any light upon this circumstance in the life of | Ost unknown; and ivs author is now judged only by the evidence of his 
1 i Fénélov. Some original documents have, however, been communicated | Character afforded by subsequent works published in Holland in 1697-8, 
: to us, which seem to show that the zeal of Féntlon was then urging him, which are filled with gross fulsehoods and absurdities, the fruits of disap- 
q notwithstanding his extreme youth, to consecrate himselfto Missions in Cana- pointment, combined with old age and penury. In the tirst of these lat- 
ed da, where the Congregation of St. Sulpiee maintained a considerable es- | *&™ works—the well-known “New Discovery of a Country larger than Eu- 
} tablishment in the Isle of Montreal, for the purpose of contributing to the | 7P¢ + while speaking uf the period of his residence ingAmerica, he 
J t 


i conversion of the savages, and of procuring the succours of religion for the 
a inhabitants of the colony.” The Cardinal then proceeds to state, that 
“ the Bishop of Sarlat, alarmed with good reason by a determination so 
absolutely compatible with the very delicate health of his nephew, re- 
fused his consent, and ordered him to return to St. Sulpice, and there to 
remain until he should have rendered himself, by retirement and study, 
more worthy of exercising with advantage the ministry to which he 
believed himself to be specially called.” 

Immediately following what is last extracted from the History of Fe- 
nelon, his biographer says;—The Abbé Fénélon,t having received tho 
sacred orders at the Seminary of St. Sulpice, devoted himself to the func- 
tions of the Holy Ministry in the community of the priests of the same pa- 
rish.” After some general reflections on the importance of those functions, 
we next learn that—*“ He consecrated himselt for three entire years to the 
ecclesiastical ministry, and was then charged by the curate of the parish 
of 8t. Sulpice, to explain the Holy Scriptures to the people on Sundays 
and Holidays, a duty which began to make him known, and from the per- 
formance of which he himself derived the greatest advantages. Féuélon 
was summoned to Sarlat in 1674 by his uncle; we have une of his letters. 
written from Sarlat to the Marquis de Fénélon [another uncle], without 
date, in which he, however, speaks of the death of the Marquis de St. 
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June, 1674, as a very recent event, &e.” 
These are all the particulars which the most minute of the biographies 
of Févélon presents respecting his life, during the seven years intervening 
} between his first visit to his uncle, the Bishop, in February, 1667, when he 
was so anxious to go to Canadaas a missionary, and 1674, when he again 

went to see that respected personage. Of this whole long interval, eom- 

rising an interesting portion of hishistory, no details whatever are given. 

he date of his ordination as a priest—an event of great momentin the life 

of achurchman, and which would certainly have been so considered by 

a Charehman—is not given: although the Cardinal had before him.as he 

says—* the originalregister, written by the hands of the ditlerent direc- 

ia torsof the Seminary of St. Sulpice, marking, day by day, the entrance 
i and the departure of all the eocleciaatios, who bad been received at that 
Place between 1641 and 1709, and theic register must have been very 
minute, as from it was derived all the information respecting the desire 


a of Fénélon to devote himself to missions in Canada. The other biogra- 

( li hers of Féenélon place his ordination in the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
Hh at is, in 1675-6, with the exception of one,t who, without advancing 

a) any authority, writes that he was ordained at twenty-two, or in 1673-4. 


i The Canons of the Roman Catholic Chureh fix twenty four as the earliest 
{ riod at which one can be admitted to the priesthood ; though dispensa- 
tions are granted—only by the Pope—for ordination atan earlier age. As 


nothiag is anywhere said of such a dispeusation having been given in Féné 
iF lon’s case, we are bound to suppose that he was not received as a priest 
Mi before 1675, which would in consequence kave been the commencement 
of the period of three years, devoted by him to the functions of the minis- 
Fila: try in the parish St. Sulpice. 
il In 1675, Fenélon’s desire to engage in missions again broke forth, and 
el determined to repair with that object to Greece ; circumstances, however, 
Bh induced him to remain in France, and in 1686 he was made preceptor to 


the Duke of Burgundy, the heir appsrent to the crown, an ill-conditioved 

whelp, whom no instructions could raise to the degree of a civilized 
Hi bein » From this painful position he was raised to the Archbishoprick of 
3 Cambray in 1697 : and two years afterwards his Telemaque was publish- 
ed surreptitiously, by the person charged with copying the manuscript, 

which brought upon its author the hatred of the despot, Louis XIV., a 
hatred uccasionally masked, but constantley subsisting uutil the death of 

Fénélon in 1715. ™ 

Thus it appears that we have no direct and positive account of the man- 

ner in which Féenélon passed the six or seven years immediately follow- 

( rm, ae por he was so ardently desirous to devote himself to missions 
j rb de; and only trom the silence of his biographers can we infer 
‘Hat tose years were spent by him in the Seminary of St. Sulpice. Now 

it is precisely to this interval, from 1607 to 1674, that the evidence ap- 

plies, which will now be produced, tending to show that Fénélon did 

Hi peg engage . those missions, and was thus employed, for some 
lt intelndine To western part of the territory, now iuclu- 
The first piece of evidence to be presented, is od from “The 
History of Nose France,’’§ by the sccomplished Jesuit Fathe Charlevoiz 
o wees “| extraordinary research and uns 

ge and important portion of which relates to vuntrie Ti 

upon the southern side of Lake Ontario, aud the teens Five Nation! 
origiually occupying them. In his ninth book, Charlevoix writes thus : 
—“A considerable number of Iroquosis were established nea: “ 
tern extremity of Lake Ontario, 


r Charlevoix, 
urpassed elegance of style, a 


the wes- 
among whom were many Christians; 











*. aon’ > : oe 
‘ Histoire de Féndélon, Archevéque de Cambrai, composée sur les manu 


Abré, his maternal uncle, killed at the battle of Sintzheim, on the 16th of 


says :— 

2 [ remained in that country four years, and [ was sent on a Mission 
whilst the Abbé de Fénélon, now Archbishop of Cambray, was residing 
there.” This is, indeed, a positive assertion: but it is unfortunately er- 
roneous, a8 to the date assigned ; for, certainly, the Abbé Fénélon, who 
became Archbishop of Cambray, was residing in France during the whole 
period of Hennepin’s stay in Canada—that is to say, from 1678 to 1682. 
Hennepin is, however, only to be charged with an inaccuracy, which, 
might well have occurred, without leaving any imputation on his 
veracity in this case. He does not say that he had ever met the Abbé in 
Canada, aod he may have been misinformed as to the period of that per- 
son's residence there; but he evidently believed him to be identical with 
the Archbishop of Cambray, and he speaks of the circumstance, as one 
too well known to admit of any doubt. [t may be added, that Cardinal de 
Beausset, though he gives many particulars respecting the family of Féné- 
lon, and mentions several persons of that name, does not speak of any one 
except the subject of his biography, who could have been the Missionary 
in Canada. 

It has now been shown by testimony which cannot be questioned— 
that the Abbé de Salignac Fénélon, afterwards Archbishop of Cambray, 
when a student of theology in the seminary of St Sulpice at Paris in 1667, 
before he had attained his seventeenth year, was ardently desirous to en- 
gage immediately in a Mission in Canada; and it should be observed, that 
his youth at that time would have presented no obstacle to his employ- 
ment in such duties, as numerous instances are found of persons still 
younger being thus engaged in preaching, catechizing, and otherwise in- 
structing; though they were, of course, unauthorized to receive con- 
fessions, or to administer sacraments. It has also been proved equally 
beyoud dispute, that in 1668 and in 1673, and probably during tho inter- 
mediate period, an Abbé de Salignac Fénélon, of the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, was residing iu Canada and the adjacent countries, as a Missionary; 
| und that this Abbé, or one bearing the same name, who was a Missionary 
-in Canada about the same time, was supposed by a contemporary eccle- 
siastic, to be the same person afterwards holding the high dignity of Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. When to these facts is added the consideration, that 
none of the biographers of the Archbishop present a satisfactory account 
of the place where, and the manner in which, he spent this period of his 
life, comprised between 1667 and 1674, the identity here supposed pro- 
bable, may be admitted to be at least possible; and encouragement thus 
offered for pursuing an inquiry which may end in connecting the great 
and good Féuélon, by ties the most sacred with the History of our own 
Republic. 








AN OLD CASTLE IN BRITTANY. 


_ Inthe autobiography of Chateaubriand, the publication of which is just commenced, we 
find the following gloomy picture of a scene in his early life. 

_ On my return from Brest, four masters, (my father, my mother, my 
sister, aud myself, inhabited the Chateau of Combourg. A cook, a house- 
maid, two footmen, and a coachman formed the domestic establishment . 
anda hound and two old meres were confined in a corner of the stable. 
These twelve living beings were quite lost in a place where was ample 
room for a hundred knights, with their ladies, squires, and pages, and the 
steeds and hunting packs of King Dagobert. During the whole of the 
year, no strangercame to the chateau, except two gentlemen, the Marquis 
of Monlouet, and the Count de Goyon Beaufort, who requested our hos 
pitality on their way to Parliament. They came in winter on horseback 
with pistols at their saddle bows, hangers by their sides, and followed by 
a valet, also on horsebuck, and having behind hima large portmanteau. 
My father who was always very ceremonious, went bare headed to receive 
them at the door in the midst of the wind and rain. The guests re- 
counted their adventures during the wars in Hanover their family affairs 
and the history of theirlaw suit. At night they were conducted to the 
Northern Tower, to the apartment of Queen Christina, a room of state 
furnished with a bed seven feet every way, with double curtains of 
gauze and crimson silk, and supported by four gilt cupids. The next 
moruing when | was going down to the parlour, and looked through the 
windows at the country either flooded or covered with hoar frost, 1 could 
see only two or three travellers on the solitary road by the fishpond; they 
were our guests riding along towards Rennes. These strangers knew but 
little of the world, but still our view was extended by their means a few 
leagues beyond the horizon of our own woods. As soon as they ware 
gone, we were reduced, on working days, to a family ééte-a-/éte, and on 
Sundays to the society of the people of the village and a few neighbour- 
ing gentlemen. On Sunday, when the weather was fine, my mother, 
Lucile and I went to church across the little mall, along a country road; 
when it rained, we went through the abominable street of Gombourg. 
We did not go, like the Abbé de Marolles, in a light chariot drawn by 
four white horses taken from the Tarks in Hungary. My father only 
went to church once a year, at Easter, to receive the sacrament ; the rest 





scrits originaux.” The edition here consulted is in four volumes 12mo yul 
lished at Paris, under the auspices of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, in 1844. th | 
extracts are all from the first volume. hi sd 
I t Abbé is the general name for secular priest and theological student, in France 
} nearly equivalent to the English puibn, ben somewhat more comprehensive 7" 
i | ¢ A small Biographical Dictionary, of little value in any way. 
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Histoire Generale de la Nouvelle France. The edition here used is in thre 


ea ito, published at Parisin 1644. The extracts are all from the first vo- 


ot the time he attended mass in the chapel of the chateau. Seated in 
our pew, we performed our devotions opposite to the black marble tomb 
of René de Rohan, contiguous to the altar; image of human honours! a 








* The Congregation of St. Sulpice, to which the Island of Montreal belonged 


| was then allowed to ppesios the governor of that place. 


t Description dela Louisiane. Paris: 1683. 
t “ Nouvelle Découverte d'un pays plus grand que l'Europe.” Paris: 1697. 


ae | Th extract here given isfrom the First Chapter. 
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the severe weatber, entire months passed without any human creature 
knockin went vee our fortress. If the solitude was oppressive on 
the hea’ Combourg, it was still more so in the chateau ; one felt 
on passin under its arches the same as on entering the Chap. 
treuse at Grenoble. When I visited the latter in 1805, 1 crossed a desert 
which seemed ever increasing, I supposed it would terminate at the mon. 
astery ; but I was shown within the convent walls, the gardens of the 
Chartreuse still more desolate than the woods. At last, in the centre of 
the building, I found, ——_ in these solitudes, the burying-ground 
of the monks ; a sanctuary from whence eternal silence, the divinity of 
the place, extends his power over the mountains and forests round 
about 


The sombre quietude of the Chateau of Combourg was ented 
the taciturn unsociable disposition of my father. Inst 
ing hisfamily and people about him, he h ; 
winds throughout the building. His bedroom was in the little tower at 
the east, and his*study in the little tower at the west. The furniture of 
this study consisted of three chairs covered with black leather, and a ta- 
ble covered with deeds and pepers. A genealogical tree of the Chateau- 
briand family hung over the mantel-piece, and in the recess of a window 
were to be seen all sorts of arms, from a pistol to a blunderbuss. My 
mother’s apartment was immediately above the great dining-ball, be- 
tween the two little towers: it was inlaid and adurned with Venetian 
mirrors. My sister had a little room o ning into my mother’s. The 
housemaid’s room was some distance off, in the wing with the large tow- 
ers. As for me, J had nestled myself in a kind of little isolated cell, ing 
tower at the top of the staircase which led from the inner court to differ- 
ent parts of thechateau. At the foot of this staircase my father’s valet 
and the other man-servant slept in a vaulted cellar; and the cook ke 
guard in the great tower to the west. My father rose at four o’clock in 
the morning, winter and summer: he went into the inner court to awake 
his valet, at the foot of the tower staircase. A cup of coffee was taken 
to him at five o’clock; he then occupied himself in his study till noon. 
My mother and sister both breakfasted in their own rooms at eight 
o’clock. 1 had no fixed hour, either for getting up or for breakfasting: I 
was understood to be studying till noon, but the greater part of the time 
i did nothing whatever. At half-past eleven a bell was rung, and din- 
ner was served at twelve. The great saloon was at once a dining-room 
and a drawing-room ; for we dined and eupped at its eastern extremity, 
and, after meals, we went the to western end, and sat round an enormous 
fire. This apartment was wainscotted, painted in rey, and adorned with 
old portraits from the reign of Francis I. to that of Louis XIV. Conspicu- 
ous and amongst these portraits were those ot Condé and Turenne ; and a 
painting, representing Hector killed by Achilles under the walls of Troy, 
was hung over the fire-place. : ” 

‘Dinner over, we remained together till two o'clock ; then, if it was 
summer, my father amused himeelf in fishing, visiting his kitchen garden, 
and walking in the grounds of the chateau, In autumn and winter, he 
went out to hunt: and my mother retired to the chapel, where she spent 
some hoursin prayer. This chapel was a solemn oratory, embellished b 
some good paintings of the great masters; such pictures as one co 
scarcely expect to find in a feudal castle in the heart of Brittany. Ihave 
at present in my possession a Holy Family, by Albano, painted on copper, 
which was taken from this chapel ; it is the only memorial I have of Com- 
bourg. My father being gone out, my mother gone to prayers and 
Resin shut up in her chamber, I either returned to my little cell, or went 
out and ran about the fields. At eight o’clock, the bell rang for supper. 
After that was over, in fine weather we sat at the door. My father, arm- 
ed with his gun, shot the owls as they flew out from the battlements at 
nightfall. y mother, Lucile and I, gazed at the sky, the woods, the 
lust rays of the sun, and the first appearing stars. At ten o'clock, we 
re-entered the house, and retired to rest. ; 

“ The evenings in autumn and winter were quite different. When sup- 
per was over, and the party of four had removed from the table to the 
old chimney, my mother would throw herself, with a sigh, upen an old 
cotton-covered sofa, and near her was placed a little stand with a light. 
I sat down by the fire with Lucile; the servants removed the supper 
things, and retired. My father then began to walk up and down, and 
never ceased until his bedtime. He wore a kind of white woollen own, 
or rather cloak, such as [ have never seen with any one else. His head, 
partly bald, was covered with a large white cap, which stood bolt up- 
right. When, in the course of his walk, he got to a distance from the 
fire, the vast apartment was 60 Pores by a single candle, that he 
could be no longer seen; he could still be heard marching about in the 
dark, however, and presently returned slowly towards the light, and 
emerged by degrees from obscurity, looking like a spectre with his 
white robe and cap, and his tall, thin figure. Lucile and I used to ven- 
ture upon the exchange of afew words, in a low voice, when he was at 
the other end of the room; but were silent as soon as he again approach- 
ed us. He would say to usin passing. ‘Of what were you speaking?’ 
Seized with terror, we made no reply, and he continued his walk. u- 
ring theremainder of the evening, no sound struck the ear but the meas- 
ured noise of his steps, my mother’s sighs, and the moaning of the wind. 
When the castle clock struck ten, my father would stop; the same spring 
which touched the hammer of the clock seemed to have arrested his 
steps. He would draw out his watch, wind it up, take a great silver 
candle-stick, surmounted by a long candle, go for a few minutes into the 
little tower to the west, then return, candle in hand, and advance to- 
wards his sleeping room in the little tower at the east. Lucile and I pla- 
ced ourselves in his way, embraced him, and wished him good night. 
He bent down to us his withered and hollow cheek. without giving us 
any reply, continued his course, and retired into his tower, the doors of 
which we could hear shut upon him. The charm was broken; my mo- 
ther, my sister, and I, who had been transformed into statues by my fa- 
ther’s presence, now recovered the functions of life. The first effect of 
our enchantment was manifested by an inundation of words; if silence 
had oppressed us, we paid it in full. When this torrent of words had 
flown by, I summoned the maid, and accompanied my mother and sister 
to their apartments. Before | came away, | was obliged to look under 
all the beds, up the chimneys, behind the doors, and to examine the 
staircases, passages, and galleries, in the vicinity. The various traditions 
of the chateau, about thieves and spectres, were recalled to memory. 
The belief was pretty general, that a certain Count de Combourg, with a 
wooden leg, who had died about three centuries before, appeared at sta- 
ted times, and had been met on the great staircase of the tower: his 
wooden leg walked about also, sometimes in compary with a black cat. 
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NAVIGATION. 


Maury’s Winn anv Current Cuart.—Practical navigation is deriving 
the greatest benefits from the developments made by Lieut. Maury in re 
lation to the course and velocity of currents and direction and strength 
of winds. The important results already attained encourage the ge 
that, at no distant day, the duration of voyages in — ships pow | 
calculated with a precision almost as great as in vessels propelled by 
steam ; and that the occurrence of storms and the direction of wind, 0B 
any given route, may be anticipated—thus enabling the sailor so to lay 
his course as to avoid alike the tempest and the calm, and guided by the 
light of science, to reach his destined port in safety and with speed. In 
the practical application of recent meteorological discoveries, and of the 
truths of geometrical science, to the purposes of navigation, Lieut. 
Maury has essentially subserved the interests not alone of commerce, but 
of humanity, and deserves to be ranked among the benefactors of his 
kivd. The ingenious method devised by him to secure a record of facts 
falling within the observation of mariners by the Abstract Log, bas 
proved more than adequate to the purpose which it was designed to ac- 
complish, and has supplied a vast amount of varied information, which has 
suggested an extension of the plan of the work since the numbers com 
prising the North Atlantic Ocean were issued. 

Lieut. M. intends to construct charts of the three great Oceans, after the 
lan of the Rio sheet, and to accompany the whole with what is called & 
lot Chart, a specimen of which for August and September is before us- 

The Pilot Chart is constructed thus :—Lieut. M. has many tracks more 
than the Chart will hold even in colours; but to give the practical navi- 
gator the benefit of the experience of all-of them, he has divided the 
Ocean out into sections of 5° square. That is, each section contains 5 
of lat. and 5° of long. For the sake of illustration, take the section a 
tween 25° and 30° W. from the Equator, 5° N. He has the tracks 
many vessels across this section. Suppose that 500 of them are 1p 
month of August The direction of the wind, as each of these 500 — 
it, is entered in its appropriate column on his MS. Chart, and when in 
whole is gone through with, the result is entered on a compass oer 
this section, so as to show at a glance the number of winds from the N., 
from N. N. E., N. E., and so on for every two points around the yon 
The same is done for every mouth, and for every section of 5 square 


over the whole Ocean. 


Now ‘uppose that a vessel with this pilot chart wants to make & South 





course’ through this section in August, (or any month, but suppose for 
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Angust captain consalts his pilot chart, to see what his chances for | 
page sand calms are, aud what bis chances for fair winds. Out of 
the 500 eutries, he finds that there are 20 calms, that the winds are 250 
times from 8. B., 20 trom 8. 8. B., 10 from 8., 6 from 8. 8. W., 4 from 8. 
W., and 2 W. S. Wi and, of course, 188 from all other points. His 
chances thea of a fair wind from a South course, would be only 190 of 
500—odds against him, nearly 5 to 2. 

He now looks to see how the chances would be for a 8. 8. W. course. 
The 250 &. B. winds and fair winds for this course would be 458 out 
of 500—odds greatly in his favour, nearly 12 to 1. He would then, in 

roaching this section, ain to make it where a 8S. 8. W. course would 
a good course; and so of any other section, and any other month. 
Thus, with the pilet chart, each navigator, before sailing, could lay off 
the route which would give him the most chances for fair winds. This 

jlot chart of course cannot be finished until the whole is com leted, or 
uatil its suthor gets tracks enough through any section to enable him to 
arrive at the fair average of winds from each point duriag any mouth.— 
N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIRJOHN BARROW, BART., L.L.D., F.R.S. 


Sir John Barrow was born on the 19th June, 1764, in a small cottage 
at the village of Dragleybeck, near Ulverstone, North Lancashire, and as 
he himself says, “ being the ouly child of Roger and Mary Barrow. The 
said cot had been in my mother’s family nearly 200 years, and had 
descended to her aunt, who lived in it to the age of 80, and in it my mo- 
ther died at the advanced of 90. The euly scholastic education I 
received was at the Town ank Grammar School, under the Rev. William 
Tyson Walker, curate of the parish church, and an excelleut classical 
scholar educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 1 was entered when in 
my eighth year, continued under his instruction until my thirteenth, 
when bad advanced to the head of the school; having read Homer, 
and Xenophon’s Anabasi:s, Livy, Horace, Virgil, &c. From an old gen- 
tleman, who, being a sort of came pce dk pee a used to pay his 
annual visit of about three months, I received instruction in those bran- 
ches of mathematics which are most easily attained ander a master, such 
as algebra, flaxions, conic sections—Euclid needed no master ; and I very 
soon liad an opportunity of acquiring the practical application of many of 
the theorems and problems to the common purposes of life.” 

At this early age he was engaged iu taking a survey of Colonel Brad- 
dyll’s estates in Yorkshire, and acquired so much knowledge of the theo- 
dolite and the several mathematical instruments, then and subsequently, 
that, on arriving in London some years after, he drew up and ublished a 
small treatise to explain the practical use of them, this, says he, “ being 
my first introduction to the press, for which I obtained 20/., and was not 
a fittle delighted to send my first fruite to my mother.” — 

Sir John Barrow’s parents had some idea of educating him for the 
clerical profession; but having a serious objection to enter into holy or- 
ders Sir John persuaded his father to give up his intention. A situation 
was then obtained for him at Liverpool! as a superintendent and clerk et 
an iron-foundry, in which he remained for two years, when he quitted it 
for a voyage tu Greeuland in a whaler, where he had some initiation in 
practical navigation and the duties of a seaman. Indeed on his return 
the captain of the ship so far complimented him as to say that another 
voyage would make him as good a seaman as many of those in his ship, 
and he put him down on the books for landsman’s pay, and nothing that 
he could say when he knew it would induce the captain to take it off, his 
own name being at the head of the list. 

Sir John’s next employment was as mathematical teacher at Dr. Jamess, 
academy,Greenwich, where among his pupils were three or four belong- 
ing to or destined for the navy,one the son of Lord Austin, and another the 
son of Lord Leveson Gower. From this service he was, through the in- 
tore-t of Sir George Staunton, who was secretary to the embassy, appoin- 
ted on the effective list of Lord Macartney’s suite, as ” comptroller of the 
household,” and nominally in that capacity, proceeded with his patron 
to China; and on his lordship’s return and appointment to the govern- 
orship of the Cape of Good Hope, Sir John accepted the office of private 
secretary to his lordship, and embarked with him for the seat of his Gov- 
ernment, in January, 1797 ; and after a severe and very perilous, as well 
as very laborious voyage, he returned to England, on the evacuation of the 
Cape in 1803. Lord Macartney, however, left the Cape in November, 
1798, Previously to which he appointed his priva'e secretary”’auditor 
general of public accounts, civil and military.”’ Of his services at the 
Cape during Lord Macartney’s government, some idea may be formed 
from Sir John’s own statement, “ Between the Ist of July, 1796, and the 
18th of January, 1797, 1 had traversed every part of the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope and visited the several countries of the Kaffirs, the 
Hottentots, and the Bosjesmen; performing a journey exceeding three 
thousand miles, on horseback, on foot, and very rarely in a cevered wag- 
gon ; and full ene-half of the distance as a pedestrian. Duriug the hae 
time (with the exception of a few nights passed at the drosdy house of 
Graaff Reynet) { never slept ‘under a roof, but always in my waggon, and 
in the cot that [ brought with me inthe good ship Trusty from England.” 

_We now come to the appointment of Sir Joha Barrow to the Admiralty 
his introduction to which we perfer giving in his own words :— 


“ Onour arrival in London, General Frank Dundas, in laying before Lord Ho- 
bart, Secretary for War and Colonies, the public accounts and the proceedings on 
delivering up the Cape of Good Hope to the Dutch authorities, represented to his 
lordship the several extra duties [ had voluntarily discharged, with great incon- 
venience and expense to myself, and his inability to make me suitable amends, 
though the services were public and important; he hoped, therefore, I should be 
considered, fur my six or seven years’ services, entitled to;some retiring allow- 
ance. Lord Hobartcould only\express his regret that he found his hands tied on that 
subject, he thought unjustly ; but the precedent of refusal had been established 
by his predecessors, and had become the general custom (methought, with Hamlet, 
it was custom more honoured in the breach that the observance). All he could say 
what that he should be most happy to make Mr. Barrow an offer of the first va- 
@ancy abroad that might suit him. This might pass for something civil ; but I was 
more disposed to take my chance at home. I considered therefore, that noth- 
ing further was to be expected from that quarter; but General Dundas did not 
relax his exertions in my behalf. 

“In point of fact, Lord Macartney had turned me over to the general, as being 
ene on whom he might rely for assistance in any difficulty that should occur, for 
that I knew the country and the people better than any other of our countrymen ; 
and I may truly say that the general didnot spare me. He now epoke strongly to 
his uncle Henry Dundas, who, though equally out of office with his friend Mr 
Pitt, was not without influence. As already mentioned, Mr. Dundas, on reading 
my accountof South Africa, had, in my absence, urged its publication ; he now ex- 
r= to the general a wish to see me— If you will bring him to-morrow, Mr. 

Pitt dines with me.’ I went, and nothiugcould be more flattering than my recep- 
tion. He spoke of the satisfactionwhich my book had afforded him ; thatit Saomaly 
corroborated the opinion he had given in parliament, that the Cape of Good Hope 
ouglit never to be parted with ; but he suggested that I had left rather short, one 
portion of the subject which he had always considered of vast importance to 
this country ; and that was its geographical position with reference to India, as a 
—- house between our settlement there and England; as a place of refresh- 
ment for our shipping and troops; its capabilities for supplying all kinds of pro- 
duce ; its ports and harbours along a great extent of sea-coast Ronnenbie to com- 
mercial enterprise. ‘ These,’ he said, ‘ with its capacities in general, which you 
know better than I do, are points to which I allude, and which will, I think and 
— amply supply materials fora second volume.’ I took the hint, and said, ‘I 
will look up what information I possess, and endeavour to meet your views ,’ 
which I forthwith set about. and speedily produced a second volume detailing the 
political, eographical, and commercial advantages of this southern part of Aftics, 
Waicl had the effect of producing a second edition of the first volume. 

“ Nothing could be more delightful than this litle snug party, The names of 
Pit and Dundas were ‘familiar as household words,’ and the two had been as inse- 
parable as their ser an | was durable. They were now at Wimbledon for a 
season, and, being relieved from the cares and toils of office, were as playful as 
two schoolboys. Lady Jane Dundas and another lady, made up the party. Mr. 
Dundas asked me if I knew that thenew government had offered to Lord Macart- 
ney the office of President of the Council, and that he had declined it, assigning to 

friends as a reason that he was sure Mr. Addington’s government could not 
stand. It soon appeared that Lord Macartney was right. It had continued about 
three years, and in the aria of 1804 Mr. Pitt resumed the office of First Lord of 

e Treasury, and Mr. Dundas (now Viscount Melville) was appointed First Lord 
of the Admiralty, his patent bearing date 15th May, 1804. A short time after this, 
when dining with Lord Macartney be was called away by Lord Melville in the 
= of the dinner, but returned speedily, without taking any notice of the visit he 
= received at that unusual hour; and, as ladies are said to be curious when any 

ing unusual occurs to their lords, so Lady Macartney expressed to Mrs. Barrow 

er wonder whatcould have brought Lord Melville at that hour—something, no 
doubr, about the new ministry then forming or already formed. Nothing, how- 
sy transpired that evening ; but about twelve o'clock that same night, just as I 
i. gone to bed, came a note from Lord Macartney, to say, ‘ You must be at the 
dmiralty to-morrow, at ten o'clock, and send your name up to Mr. Marsden. 
u I went accordingly, anxious, as may be supposed, to kuow what was going on. 

“ Marsden took me by the hand and cordially congratulated me. I asked for 
what? He seemed surprised, and said, ‘ Don't you know that you are appointed 
my colleague, the second secretary of the Admiralty, in the room of Mr. Tucker, 
a services Lord Melville has deemed it right to dispense with, on account of 

18 well-known partisanship? But,’ he added, ‘ Lord Melville desired to see 
Jou the moment you came. and hg is now in his room.’ On being ushered in, ‘ I 
Bo eepey: he said, ‘to have had itin my powerto give you the appointment of 

econd Secretary of the Admiralty. I am fully aware of them many important ser- 


= you rendered to my nephew, after Lord Macartney had turned over to him 
© government of the Cape of Good Hope. I was very desirous of meeting the 








/cartin. From exploration and researches made, it appears that the pi 
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ment, which I have little doubt Will epeedily ronan’? 

On the retiremeut of Lord Melville trom the office of First Lord to the 
appointment of Lord Barham, dering whose naval administration the 
battle of Trafalgar was fought, Sir Joha Barrow continued in office, but 
on the l0th of February, 1806, a change took place in the government, by 
the Tories having been obliged to give way to the Whigs, when the | 
Right Hon. Charles Grey was appointed to relieve Lord Barham as First 
Lori of the Admiralty. Sir John says, “I was fully aware of what was 
to be my fate, and had it speedily announced to me by a mes from | 
the Right Hon. Charles Grey, throagh Mr. Marsden, sedresive Of tly sin- 
cere regret at being under the painful necessity of dispensing with my 
services, which, he wished to assure me, under other circumstances, he 
should have been too happy to retain; and he hoped that I would not 
deem him capable of having dealt harshly, capriciously, or unjustly in 
replacing ay old friend of his, and of his party, in a situation of which I 
had been the cause, though blameless, of depriving him; a gentleman 
with whom he was desirous that I should be acquainted, as ene who had 
long been the faithful, contidential, and attached secretary of the Earl of 
St. Vincent; and who besides had givenup the patent place of a com- 
missioner of the navy to follow his old master as Second Secretary of the 
Admiralty, when the noble Earl, in 1801, became the First Lord. 

“ He was very anxious, Mr. Marsden said. that I should be made aware of the 
position in which he stood with regard to Mr. Tucker, and that I should acquit him 
of acting in any shape unhandsomely towards me; and he further desired Mr. 
Marsden to tell me that if | wished tosay anything to him he would be glad to see 
me at any time. 

“ Misfortunes are said rarely tocome singly This heavy blow was but too like- 
be be soon followed by another. My best and kindest friend and benefactor, the 

arlof Macartney, was dangerously ill, and the state of affairs on the Continert 
and the death of Mr. Pitt seemed to impress his mind with deep concern, and to 
east an unusual damp upon his spirits ; but he continued to read and write till 
three days before his death, which took place on the evening of the 31st March, 
1806, ‘ while ee his head on his arm as if dropping into a slumber, bat he 
sank into the arms of death without a sigh and withouta straggle,’ at his residence 
in May-fair. Thus did I lose the last of my three powerful friends and benefac 
tors. Lord Mreartney, Sir George Staunton, and Lord Melville, the last of whom 
though still living, mig&t be accounted dead to the world.” 

The recapture of the Cape of Good Hope at this time brought Mr. 
Barrow’s services in that quarter of the world more prominently before 
the government, and he was oltered any appointment (save one) that he 
might select for himself. Upon consideration, however, he determined 
not to leave England, and the government, really desirous of doing some- 
thing for him, at the suggestion of Earl Grey, and with the expressed un- 
derstanding that it te be favourably entertained by the Premier, he 
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was ordered to draw up a memorial of his various services, the result of 
which was the grant of a pension of £1000 a year, to be abated from the 
emoluments of any place be might afterwards hold under the govern- 
ment. 

In the short space of eight months the dissolution of the Grenville 
government brought Sir Johan Barrow again into the Admiralty, one of 
the first acts of Lord Mulgrave on his succeeding Earl Grey as First Lord 
having been the re-appointment of Mr. Barrew. 

“From this day, the 8th of April, 1807, to the 28th of January, 1845, I continu 
ed, without intermission, as Second Secretary of the Admiralty, when! retired, 
having completed altogether, from my first appointment in thatcapacity, 40 years 
under twelve or thirteen several naval administrations, Whig and Tory, inclading | 
that of the Lord high Adwiral, his royal Highness the Duke of Clarence ; having 
reason to believe that I have given satisfaction to all andevery one of these naval 
administrations ; and I am happy in the reflection that I have experienced kind- 
ness and attention from all.”’ 

As an author, Sir John Barrow has been as successful as he has been 
industrious; and it may be said of him that he has not ponued a line 
which has not tended to some good and useful purpose. His aim has 
been to convey information, to promote and advance the artsand sciences, 
and to stimulate research and inquiry; and he has had the great and rare 
privilege to live to see the most beneficial effects produced by his honest 
and faithful endeavours. In enumerating the several works Sir John has | 
brought before the public, he modestly “ disclaims all pretensions to the 
literary character,” and says he gave them “ only as a statement of facts ; | 
at the same time they have been more productive of profit than he could 
have expected.” They may thus be summed up :— 





No. Art. 
Articles in the Quarterly Review, on almost every subject (except- 
ing political,) mostly asked for by Mr. Gifford ......--.......- 195 
In the Encyclopedia Britannica, requested by Professor Napier, 10 
OF 12, BAY -- 2 nee cereee wens cocnes cn ccen coeneernnseecssecees 12 


By the same, particularly desired by my friend Professor Napier, 
a “ Review of the Life of Admiral Lord. St. Vincent,” in the 
Edinburgh Review 2... ccccceccecccsecncescccces ces ccesceee 


— 


Vols. 
The “ Life of Lord Macartney,” in 2 vols. quarto .......-...--+« 
“ Travels in South Africa,” 2 vols. quarto........-.---+0+++++-- 
“ Travels in China,” 1 vol. quarto ...-....2cces--ceee cneeeeccee 
“ Voyage to Cochin China,” 1 vol. quarto ...-..-+-+0+ee-esseeees 
The “ Life of Lord Anson,” 1 vol. octavo ........-.- a ae 
The “ Life of Lord Howe,” 1 vol. octavo ....+.+2000+---+ «+00 
In the “ Family Library,” the “Life of Peter the Great,’’ and 
the “ Mutiny of the Bounty.” .... -... 2... 220 eee eee ence cone 
“Chronological History of Arctic Voyages,” 1 vol. octavo ...... ] 
“ Voyages of Discovery and research within the Arctic Regions,” 
1 vol. OCtAVO 2. cccscccccrccccce cccccs cece cere coseee cess cece 1 


Sir John during the 40 years he was Secretary to the Admiralty was 
the constant and successful advecate of those voyages of discovery which 
have enlarged the bounds of science and have done so much honour to 
the British name and nation. Appreciating those services, the officers 
who had been employed on the various Arctic expeditions preseuted to 
him, in March, 1845, in a manner most gratifying, a magnilicent cande- 
labrum, with a suitable inscription on the pedestal. In concluding this 
hasty notice of the life and services of this distinguished public servant, 
we may state that Sir John Barrow was created a baronet in 1835. He 
married in 1798 the daughter of Peter John Trefiter, Esq., of the aay 
of Good Hope, member of the Court of Justice, who survives kim. He 
has left three sons—George Barrow, of the Colonial Office, who succeeds 
to the baronetcy, married to the daughter of William Pennell, Esq., and 
niece of the Right Hon. John Wilsou Croker; Jolu, one of the senior 
clerks at the Admiralty, and head of the Record Office; and Peter Bar- 
row. He has also left two daughters, the eldest of whom has very re- 
cently lost her husband, Lieut. Colonel Robert Barry. 
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Tue Suprerrangas Lake on THE Centrat Roav.—In the Allion of 
November 18th, we mentioned this singular discovery. Much, however, 
as one must regret the enormous expense caused to the company, it 
might have been worse, had the accident happened when the grading 
was complete, and a train of cars passing over it. A late number of the 
Detroit Free Press gives the following further particulars :— 

We some time since gave an account of the singular discovery of an 
underground lake, on the line of the Central road west of Niles aboot 
two miles. In crossing a low smad or marsh, it became necessary to 
make an embankment aboat twenty feet high, to correspond with the 
grade of the road, and the narrowest part of the marsh was chosen, — 
about 1000 feet across, on either side of which was high level und. 
After the embankment had beea carried about forty feet on to this low 
ground, the earth gradually gave way and sank down into what seemed 
to be a bottomless pit. The sudden disappearance of the embankment 
was accompanied by tremendous convuisious of the grouudgfor some 
distance around, where the casualty occurred, and cracks w sed by 
the upheaving of the ground, deep and large enough to bury a horse and 


of ground over which the gradiog was to be made, had once been a lake, 
but was now covered by a soil of roots, muck, &c., to the thickness of 
from ten to twelve feet. The submerged Lake is abou. two miles long, 
and in some parts half a mile wide. At this place where this railroad 
crosses it is the marrowest. At one end of the lake is what to have 
been an Island, as there are trees of large gro wth standing, while on nearly 
the entire circuit of the lake the ground or surface of ten feet has be- 
come so hardened that the best of grass is grown, and the spot has been 
regulariy mowed this several years. We believe in some parts of it, 
good potatoes have been grown. The depth of the lake is ascertained to 





be about 80 feet in the deepest part, and the water as clear and pure as 
that in the river at this city. 

After the sinking of the first grading the work was pushed ahead with 
increased strength, and for eight mortbs, 80 hands were employed day 
aud night, one se: retiring as the other came onto the work. As the em- 
bankment gradually extended out over the part that sank into the sod and 
crust, again it would become so heavy that another sinking would take 
place, and in this manner, the work has been going on. The excava- 














ling in bad met at 

tom. and the prospect was that no wore trouble weal be found inrepelly 
completing the work. The above namber of workmen have been 

ed at this point for fifteen months, Bight months of the time as belors 
mentioned day and night. Ithas cost an immense sum to accomplish the 
ane plan adc of crossing at this point, but like every thing else 
undertaken by this company goes straight forward. We lately saw an ao 
coant of a similar lake on some of the soathern roads, but not as extensive 
a one as this. The soil on the surface of this lake is ofarich black colour, 
and in some places has been ploughed and planted. The grass grown is of @ 
good quality, and the pasturage Sorta the season, of the very best. It is 
certainly strapge that the discovery had not been made belore, bat the 
oldest inhabitants never thought of the matter—and in al! probability is 
would never have been brought to light had not this road caused it. The 
ground was assolid seeming!y, as any marsh, and at alle vents sufficiently 
so for all practical purposes except ra‘lroad embankmen's 
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GOLD HUNTING. 


m1 Showing etree from ee Irving's Life of Columbus was bappily qaoted 

Washington Irving's “ Columbas” may be profitably looked into at the 
present time. The second volume of the new editioa, to be published 
shortly, supplies us with a significaat passage. 

* Belore relating the retara of Columbus to Hispaniola, it is proper to 
notice some of the principal occurrences in that faland, which took place 
under the goverumeut of Ovando. A great crowd of adveatarers of va- 
rious ranks had thronged his fleet: eager speculators, credulous dream- 
ers, and broken down gentlemen of desperate fortunes; all expecting te 
eurich themselves suddenly, ia an island where gold was to be pic up 
from the surface of the soil, or gathered from the mountain ted They 
had scarcely landed, says Las Casas, who accompanied the expeditioa 
when they hurried off to the mines, which were about eight | oe 
distance. The roads swarmed like ant-hills, with adventurers of all o 
es. Every one bad his knapsack stored with biscuit or flour, and his 
mining implements on his shoulders. Those bidalgos, or gentlemen, who 
had no servants to carry their burdens, bore them on their owa backs, 
and lucky was he who had a horse for the journey; he would be able to 
bring back the pose load of treasure. They all set out ia high spirite, 
eager who should first reach the golden land, thinking they had bat to 
arrive at the mines, and collect riches: ‘for they fancied,’ says Las 
Casas, ‘that gold was to be gathered as easily and readily as fruit from 
the trees.’ When they arrived, however, they discovered to their dismay, 
that it was necessary to dig painfully into the bowels of the earth, la 
bour te which most of them had never been accustomed; that it requir- 
ed experience and sagacity to detect the veins of ore; that in fact the 
whole process of mining was exceeding toilsome, demanding vast patience, 
much experience, and after all being full of uncertainty. They dig 
eagerly for a me, but foand uo ore. They grew hungry, threw by their 
implements, sat down to eat, and thea returned to work. It was ali in 
vain. ‘ Their labour,’ says Las Casas, ‘gave them a keen appetite and 
quick digestion, but no gold.’ They soou consumed their provisions, ex- 
hausted their patience, cursed their infatuation, and in ight days set off 
drearily on thtir return, along the roads they had lately trod so exalting- 
ly. They arrived at San Domingo, without an ounce of gold, half famsiob 
ed, downcast, and despairing, Such is too often the case of those who 
ignorantly engage in mining: of all speculations the most brilliant, prom- 
ing, and fallacious. 

“Poverty svon fell on these misguided men, They exhausted the little 
property they had brought from Spain. Many suffered extremely trom 
1anger, aud were obliged to exchange even their apparel for bread. 
Some formed connexions with the old settlers of the island, but the great 
er part were like men lost and bewildered and jastawakened from @ 
dream. The miseries of the mind, as usual, heightened the sufferings of 
the body. Some wasted away and died broken-hearted; others were 
burried off by raging fevers, so that there soon perished upwards of « 
thousand men.” 


The Californian, published at San Francisco, bas the following parody 
on Hood's “ Song of the Shirt.” 
GOLD. 

Dig—dig— dig— 
To plevee for the volden ore ; 

Dig—dig— dig— 
Till _ sWeat at every pore, 

ig—dig—dig— 

To root in the deep black sand, 
And this is to be a citizen 
Of a free and Christian land! 
And it's ob! to be a slave 
To the Heathen and the Turk, 
To rid the hands of a Christian man 
¥rom such dirty and wilsome work ! 


W ash— wash—wash— 
Till the back is almost broke; 
W ash—wash—wash— 
With your legs and your thighs in soak ; 
W ash—wash—wash— 
Revolving an old tin pan, 
And wabbling about with a shake and a splash, 
Till you doubt you're a Christian man ! 
Soul and body and mind, 
Mind and body and soul, 
Ob! can it be right when they're all confined 
To the basin and the bowl! 


Pile --pile—pile— 
When it's only a litle heap— 
Pile—pile—pile— 

Till it “ graderly’ grows more deep— 
Pile—pile—pile— 
And stow it away ina bag, 
Till you gaze with eyes of wild surprise 

On the contents of that r 

Oh! can it be here I stand? 

And ean ithe gold I see? 

Ho! bo! I am off for a Christian lend 
To epend it so merrily! 


So intense is the interest relative to California that we also make room 
for the following letters, published in the Washington Globe. The first, 
it will be seen, is official, the second private. 


Quantenmasten's Ovrice, San Francisco, } 
Catironsta, September 18, 1848. 

Bir: In compliance with an intimation in my mouthly report of Jane 
30, | proceed to give you a hasty report of California as it is seen 
the influence of the gold excitement vow prevailing throughout tha 
country. I shall precede my remarks upon the mines by a few obser- 
vations upon the situation of the country to their discovery. 

Up to the time the American flag was in California by Commo- 
dore Sloat, in July, 1846, the country may be said to have slambered oa 
from its first settlement without enterprise or activity on the part of its 
inbabitants. Constitationally indolent in their habits, the climate was ad- 
mirably adapted to develop and perpetuate the worst forms of slothful- 
ness and improvidence among the occapants of the soil. The people 
were too much the victims of these vices to become even —- in 
the true sense of the word; and they lived without oven ik, butter, 
or cheese, although surrounded by ads of milch cows ; and scarce- 
ly an attempt was made to call out the agricultaral virtues of the wail. 
k little wheat and corn, and a few beans, pampkins, and melons, satisfied 
the moderat@@wants of those who had never known the comtorts to be 
derived from industry, and the grand staple of subsistence with all class- 
es was the flesh of their cattle. The listlessness and apathy of this kind 
of life clung to the whole native population, and when the United States 

was raised here, the country could boast of no improvements, either 
public or private, except what the moderate wants of a warm latitude 
reudered imperatively necessary. . , 

There one may ‘aasorioans and foreigners in the country prior to the 
change of flags, but no regalar emigration bad taken place; aud the an- 
settled condition of politics, and constant revolutions, prevented anything 
like the systematic enterprise which might otherwise have been = 
ted from citizens of Anglo-American origin. The herds of cattle which 
covered the ranchos were slanghtered jor their hides and tallow, to be 
exchanged for merchandise a» before, and the people continued to cher- 
ish their indolence as much as in former days; but the change of fag 
broughi a oe me revolution in the various occupations of 
After the first for volonteers was answered, and gners wre 
in the country were at leisure to enter upon the improvement of 
property, all became activity. Confidence was inspired by the introduc- 
tion of American authority, and all believed that they were 





tion and embank ment was after a whilecommenced on both sides of the 


upon the United States soil. Crowds came throngiug in from the moum 
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cate them to the New York Historical Society, which may perhaps con- 
sider them not unworthy of its notice. ; 

This probability is re less than that the illastrious Archbishop Fénélon 
one of the bestand wisest men = ae Foy = ee Be 
prodaced, may have passed some of the yearsof bis you in 
among the 7 Mat or Five Nations, in the western part of this state. 
To those who are scquainted with the life and Inbours of Féoelon, as ex- 
hibited by his numerous biographers, such an announcement may ap- 












aud the Bishop of Petreea [ Vicar-Apostolic of New France] 

it improper to leave them without , sent thither Messrs. de Fén 
lon and Troavé.” This was in 1668 or 1669 ; of the labours of those Mis- 
sionaries nothing is said by Charlevoix, nor do we find any further men- 
tion ot M. de Fénélon, except on the following occasion. In 1673, the 
Coant de Froatenac arrived at Quebec, as Governor and Captain General 
of New France—ineluding all the territories claimed by Fraate in North 
America—and he immediately enzaged in adispute with the Bishop of 


. 





too strange to merit a moment's attention ; and the evidence upon 
which it rests is indeed very slender. This evidence is, however, un- | 


Quebec, late Bishop of Petra, as to the - which the latter might take 
in the administration, and more especially as to the prohibition of the 


contradicted by any other ; and it will now be laid before the society, sale of ardent spirits by the traders to the hy which the Missionaries 


with all its qualifications, so as to anticipate all objections, and to present | were ever anxious to 
the probability in its simplest expression, reduced to its true value. | the Bishop - 


[It will beconvenient to begin by showing what is certainly known, and 
what is not known, of the great Fénélon, during the period which he is 
here supposed to have spent in America. Many accounts of his 
life have appeared, of which the most full and authentic is that by 
Cardinal de Beausset, published at Paris, in 1808, under the title ot 
“ History of Féaélon, Archbishop of Cambray, founded upon original 
manuscripts.”"” This is the standard biography of Fénelon, comprising 
all that could be discovered respecting him, among his own manuscripts, 
as well as in the Archives of the Government, in those of the Archbishop- 
rick of Cambray, and the Seminary of St. Sulpice, and in all other 

laces from which information could be derived. The work is minute to 
atault. Nothing connected with its subject is deemed unworthy of in- 
sertion, and the dates of each event are giveo, whenever they could be 
procured, with ou exactness which cannot be too highly commended. 

In this work, particular as it is, no notice appears of any mission an- 
dertaken by Féaélon, 12 America, or in any other country oat of France; 
nor does auy other of his biographers give the slightest hint of his having 
been thus engaged at any period ; nor does anything appear in his writ- 
ings or his saadeet in after life, to countenance such a supposition. 

According to Cardinal de Beausset, Francois de Salignac de !a Mothe 
Fénélon, son of the Count de la Mothe Féuélon, was born on the 6th of 


August, 1651. Being destined from early youth, aud apparently by bis | 
own choice, for the ecclesiastical profession, he was placed, first at the Col- | 


lege du Plessis, where at the age of fifteen, “he preached a sermon,” 
says his biographer, “ which had extraordinary success ;" and thence, he 
was soon ater trausferred to the Theological Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
in Paris, under the especial direction of M. Tronson, a learned priest, as 


his tutor. Whilst at this institution, in 1667, he conceived the desire to | 


enter, immediately, upon a more active scene ; and for the attainment of 
this object, he paid a visit to his uncle and guardian, the Bishop ot Sarlat, 
after several letters had been written to that personege, by himself and 


by M. Trounson. One of these letters from M. Tronson, dated February, | 
166 


7, is given at length by Cardinal de Beausset : the tutor there assures 
the Bishop, that remy bel done all in his power to divert the youth—then 
only sixteen years old—from his design, but “ his inclination is still so 
strong, and his intentions are so entirely disinterested, that | have been 
obliged to give up the attempt, after employing without effect every 
means in my power ; considering that such being the character of his 
dispositions [ was not authorized to do violence to his desire.” This 
letter, though long end devoted to the same subject, gives no information 
as to the nature ot the design on which the young man so strongly bent, 
as to render his tutor evidently inclined to consider that he should be 


ave enforced. The dispute was carried very far ; 
veuly censured the Governor General, and the latter retorted 
by causing Moliére’s comedy of Tartutle to be performed in the street, 
opposite to the ecclesiastical residence. Moreover, writes Charlevoix, 
“The Abbé de Salignac Fénélon, of the Seminary of St. me was 
put in prison, under the pretext that be had preached against the Count 
\de Frontenac, aod had taken the deposition of various inhabitants ol 
| Montreal, in favour of their Governor M. Perrot,* whom the general had 
| caused to be arrested.” 

These extracts from the History of New France merely show that M. 
de Fénélon was sent as a Missi mary among the Iroquois in 1668-9, and 
that an Abbé de Saligoac Fénélon was, in 1673, imprisoned at Quebec, on 
account of his resistance to the mandates of the arbitrary governor-gene- 

| ral. That the two individuals, thus mentioned by Charlevoix; were one 
and the same, is rendered certain by the index to the history, composed 
| with extreme care, in which both of the events abov-mentioned, refer to 
| the Abbé de Salignac Fénélon. Of! this person Charlevoix says nothing 
| more; and it must be conceded as highly improbable that the historian 
| should have failed in his work publishes in 1744, to notice the circum- 
| stance, if the Abbé de Fénélon, who had been engaged in such arduous 
and praiseworthy labours, and bad been treated with such indignity by 
the Governor General, had been the same, atterwards so well known, and 
holding positions so eminent in France. , 
There is, however, one other, teuding still more to confirm the belief 
in the identity of the Abbé de FéuGlon, who served as a Missionary io 
| Canada, with the Abbé de Férélon who wrote Telemaque, and who was 
preceptor to the Dake of Burgundy, and afterwards Archbishop of Cam- 
bray. This testimony, indeed, comes from an impure source, and it is 
| vitiated by an accompanying error, as to the principal point related; yet 
| when taken in conjunction with the other circumstances related, it bears 
a stroug face. It comes from Friar Louis Hennepin, whose name is in- 
dissolubly connected with the history of this country, by his successful 
labours iu the exploration of the central portions of the Continent, as well 
as by the interesting descriptions of those regions and their inhabitants, 
| which he was the first to make known to the civilized world. #Hennepin 
came to Canada in 1678, with La Salle, whom he accompanied, in the 
following year, upon his first expedition towards the Mississippi; and 
having been detached to examine the great river, northward from the 
[llinois, he performed that duty, in a manner most extraordinary, consid- 
ering his means, or, rather, his want of all means, except those atforded 
by b.s own courage and determination. From the Upper Mississippi he 
returned to Canada, and thence proceeded to France in 1682, where he 
soon after published the narrative of his adventures, containing the earli- 
est exact accounts of the regions west of the great Lakes.t This narra- 





allowed to prosecute it. ‘* None of his biographers,” writes Cardinal de tive, fuir, truthful, aud most interesting, even at the present day, is al- 


Beausset, “ have thrown any light upon this circumstance in the lile of 
Fénélon, Some original documents have, however, been communicated 
to us, which seem to show that the real of Fénélon was then urging him, 
notwithstanding his extreme youth, to consecrate himselfto Missions in Cana- 
da, where the Congregation of St. Sulpiee maintained a considerable es- 
tablishment in the Isle of Montreal, for the purpose of contributing to the 
conversion of the savages, and of procuring the succours of religion for the 
inhabitants of the colony.” The Cardinal then proceeds to state, that 
“the Bishop of Sarlat, alarmed with good reason by a determination so 
absolutely incompatible with the very delicate health of his nephew, re- 
fused his consent, and ordered him to return to St. Sulpice, and there to 
remain until he should have rendered himself, by retirement and study, 
more worthy of exercising with advantage the ministry to which he 
believed himself to be specially called.” 

Immediately following what is last extracted from the History of Fe- 
nelon, his biographer says;—The Abbé Fénélon,t having received tho 
sacred orders at the Seminary of St. Sulpice, devoted himself to the func- 
tions of the Holy Ministry in the community of the priests of the same pa- 
rish.” After some general reflections on the importance of those functions, 
we next learn that—"“ He consecrated himself for three entire years to the 
ecclesiastical ministry, and was then charged by the curate of the parish 
of St. Sulpice, to explain the Holy Scriptures to the people on Sundays 
and Holidays, a duty which began to mabe him known, and from the per- 
formance of which he himself derived the greatest advantages. Féuélon 
was sammoned to Sarlat in 1674 by his uncle; we have vne of his letters. 
written from Sarlat to the Marquis de Fénélon [another uncle], without 
date, in which he, however, speaks of the death of the Marquis de St. 
Abré, his maternal uncle, killed at the battle of Sintzheim, on the 16th of 
June, 1674, as a very recent event, &.” 

These are all the particulars which the most minute of the biographies 
of Féuélon presents respecting his life, during the seven years intervening 
between his first visit to his uncle, the Bishop, in February, 1667, when he 
was so anxious to go to Canadaas a missionary, and 1674, when he again 
went to see that respected personage. Of this whole long interval, com- 
_ an interesting portion of hisbietory, no details whatever are given. 

he date of his ordination as a priest—an event of great momentin the life 
of achurchman, and which would certainly have been so considered by 
a Charehman—is not given : although the Cardinal had before him.as he 
says—* the originalregister, written by the hands of the different direc- 
torsof the Seminary of St. Salpice, marking, day by day, the entrance 
and the departure of all the shdhtdantics, who had been received at that 
Place between 1641 and 1709, and theic register must have been very 
minute, as from it was derived all the information respecting the desire 
of Fénélon to devote himself to missions in Canada. The other biogra- 
phere of Fénélon place his ordination iu the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
that is, in 1675.6, with the exception of one,t who, without advancing 
any authority, writes that he was ordained at twenty-two, or in 1673-4. 
The Canons of the Roman Catholic Chureh fix twenty four as the earliest 
period at which one can be admitted to the priesthood ; though dispensa- 
tions are granted—only by the Pope—for ordinstion atan earlier age. As 
nothing is anywhere said of such a dispeusation having been given in Féné 
lon’s case, we are bound to suppose that he was not received as a priest 
before 1675, which would in consequence have been the commencement 
of the period of three years, devoted by him to the functions of the minis- 
try in the parish St. Sulpice. 

In 1675, Fenélon’s desire to engage in missions again broke forth, and 
determined to repair with that object to Greece ; circumstances, however, 
induced him to remain in France, and in 1686 he was made preceptor to 
the Duke of Burgundy, the heir apporent to the crown, an ill-conditioned 
whelp, whom no iustructions could raise to the degree of a civilized 
oe From this painful position he was raised to the Archbishoprick of 
Cambray in 1697 : and two years aftorwards his Telemaque was publish- 
ed surreptitiously, by the person charged with copying the manuscript, 
which brought upon its author the batred of the despot, Louis XIV., a 
hatred vecasionally masked, but constantley subsisting uutil the death of 
Fénélon in 1715. 

Thus it appears that we have no direct and positive account of the mau- 
ner in which Fénélon passed the six or seven years immediately follow- 
mPa » when he was so ardently desirous to devote himself to missions 
oe ony from og silence of his biographers can we infer 
ie at re spent by him in the Seminary of St. Sulpice. Now 

lie precisely to this interval, from 1667 to 1674, that the evidence ap- 
plies, which will now be produced, tending to show that Fénélon did 
amany engage in those missions, and was thus empleyed, for some 

ime, among the Lroquois, in the western part of the teritory, pow inclu- 


es . the State of pad York. 
The first piece of evidence to be presente 
History of ae France,”’§ by the accomnplicb 
a work of extraordinary reseerch and uns 
large and important portion of which re 
upon we southern side of Lake Outario, 
origiually occupying them. In his ninth book, Charlevoix write : 
— "A considerable number of Iroquosis were established Aa Sapna 
tern extremity of Lake Ontario, among whom were many Christians; 
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urpassed elegance of style, a 
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ya Histoire de Fénélon, Archevéque de Cambrai, composée sur les manu 
scrits originaux.” The edition here consulted is in four volumes L2mo ub 
lished at Paris, under the auspices of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, in 1844, Ti 
extracts are all from the first volume. : Mets 


t Abbé is the general name for secular ee and theological student, in France, 


most unknown; and inxs author is now judged only by the evidence of his 

character afforded by subsequent works published in Holland in 1697-8, 

which are filled with gross ielostesttie and absurdities, the fruits of disap- 
| pointment, combined with old age and penury. In the tirst of these lat- 

ter works—the well-known “ New Discovery of a Country larger than Eu- 
rope,’"t while speaking of the period of his residence ingAmerica, he 
says :— 

* | remained in that country four years, and [ was sent on a Mission 
whilst the Abbé de Fénélon, now Archbishop of Cambray, was residing 
there.” This is, indeed, a positive assertion: but it is unfortunately er- 
roneous, as to the date assigned ; for, certainly, the Abbé Fénélon, who 
became Archbishop of Cambray, was residing in France during the whole 
— of Hennepin’s stay in Canada—that is to say, from 1678 to 1682. 

jennepin is, however, only to be charged with an inaccuracy, which, 
might well have occurred, without leaving any imputation on his 
veracity in this case. He does not say that he had ever met the Abbé in 
Canada, and he may have been misinformed as to the period of that per- 
son’s residence there; but he evidently believed him to be identical with 
the Archbishop of Cambray, and he speaks of the circumstance, as one 
tuo well known to admit of any doubt. It may be added, that Cardinal de 
Beausset, though he gives many particulars respecting the family of Féné- 
lon, and mentions several persons of that name, does not speak of any one 
except the subject of hisbiography, who could have been the Missionary 
in Canada. 

It has now been shown by testimony which cannot be questioned— 
that the Abbé de Salignac Fénélon, afterwards Archbishop of Cambray, 
when a student of theology in the seminary of St Sulpice at Paris in 1667, 
before he had attained his seventeenth year, was ardently desirous to en- 
gage immediately in a Mission in Canada; and it should be observed, that 
his youth at that time would have presented no obstacle to his employ- 
ment in such duties, as numerous instances are found of persons still 
younger being thus engaged in preaching, catechizing, and otherwise in- 
stracting; though they were, of course, unauthorized to receive con- 
fessions, or to administer sacraments. It has also been proved equally 
beyond dispute, that in 1668 and in 1673, and probably during th» inter- 
mediate period, an Abbé de Salignac Fénélon, of the Seminary of St. Sui- 
pice, was residing iu Canada and the adjacent countries, as a Missionary; 
| and that this Abbé, er one bearing the same name, who was a Missionary 
in Canada about the same time, was supposed by a contemporary eccle- 
siastic, to be the same person afterwards holding the high dignity of Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. When to these facts is added the consideration, that 
none of the biographers of the Archbishop present a satisfactory account 
of the place where, and the manner in which, he spent this period of his 
life, comprised between 1667 and 1674, the identity here supposed pro- 
bable, may be admitted to be at least possible; and encouragement thus 
offered for pursuing an inquiry which may end in cunnecting the great 
aud good Féuélon, by ties the most sacred with the History of our own 
Republic. 











AN OLD CASTLE IN BRITTANY. 


Inthe autobiography of Chateaubriand, the publication of which is just commenced, we 
find the following gloomy picture of a scene in his early life. 

_ “On my return from Brest, four masters, (my father, my mother, my 
sister, aud myself, inhabited the Chateau of Combourg. Acook, a house- 
maid, two footmen, and a coachman formed the domestic establishment : 
auda hound and two eld meres were confined in a corner of the stable. 
These twelve living beings were quite lost in a place where was ample 
room for a hundred knights, with their ladies, squires, and pages, and the 
steeds and hunting packs of King Dagobert. During the ma of the 
year, no strangercame to the chateau, except two gentlemen, the Marquis 
of Monlouet, and the Count de Goyon Beaufort, who requested our hos 
pitality on their way to Parliament. They came in winter on horseback 
with pistols at their saddle bows, hangers by their sides, and followed by 
a valet, also on horsebuck, and having behind hima large portmanteau. 
My father who was always very ceremonious, went bare headed to receive 
them at the door in the midst of the wind and rain. The guests re- 
counted their adventures during the wars in Hanover their family attairs 
and the history of theirlaw suit. At night they were conducted tothe 
Northern Tower, to the apartment of Queen Christina, a room of state 
furnished with a bed seven feet every way, with double curtains of 
gauze and crimson silk, and supported by four gilt cupids. The next 
moruing when | was going down to the parlour, and looked through the 
windows at the country either flooded or covered with hear frost, 1 could 
see only two or three travellers on the solitary road by the fishpond; they 
were our guests riding along towards Rennes. These strangers knew but 
little of the world, but still our view was extended by their means a few 
leagues beyond the horizon of our own woods. As soon as they were 
gone, we were reduced, on working days, to a family ¢éte-a-téte, and on 
Sundays to the society of the people of the village and a few neighbour- 
ing gentlemen. On Sunday, when the weather was fine, my mother, 
Lucile aud I went to church across the little mall, along a country road; 
when it rained, we went through the abominable street of Gombourg. 
We did not go, like the Abbé de Marolles, in a light chariot drawn by 
four white horses taken from the Tarks in Hungary. My father only 
went to church once a year, at Easter, to receive the sacrament ; the rest 
of the time he attended mass in the chapel of the chateau. Seated in 
our pew, we performed our devotions opposite to the black marble tomb 
of René de Rohan, contiguous to the aliar ; image of human honours! a 











nearly equivalent to the English parson, but somewhat more comprehensive 
t 5 swan Biographical Dictionary, of little value in any way. 
istoire Generale de la Nouvelle France. The edition here used is in three 


Ne ito, published at Parisin 1644. The extracts are all from the first vo- | 
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” The Congregation of St Sulpice, to which the Island of M al 
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, entire months passed without any buman 
aie apeee of our fortress. Lf the solitude was oppressive 
the beath Combourg, it was still more so in the chateau ; one felt 


on passin under its arches the same sensation as on entering the Chay. 
treuse at Grenoble. When I visited the latter in 1805, I crossed a desert 
which seemed ever increasing, I supposed it would terminate at the 
astery ; but I was shown within the convent walls, the gardens of 
Chartreuse still more desolate than the woods. At last, in the centre 
the building, I found, envelo in these solitudes, the burying-ground 
of the monks ; a sanctuary from whence eternal silence, the divinity of 
the place, extends his power over the mountains and forests round 
about. 

The sombre quietude of the Chateau of Combourg was eugmented 
the taciturn oa ansociable disposition of my father. Instead of 
ing hisfamily and people about him, he ; ’ 
winds throughout the building. His bedroom was in the little tower at 
the east, = his study in the little tower at the west. The furniture of 
this study consisted of three chairs covered with black leather, and a ta- 
ble covered with deeds and papers. A genealogical tree of the Chatean- 
briand family hung over the mantel-piece, and in the recess of a window 
were to be seen ail sorts of arms, from a pistol to a blunderbuss. My 
mother’s apartment was immediately above the great dining-hall, be- 
tween the two little towers: it was inlaid and adurned with Venetian 
mirrors. My sister had a little room opening into my mother’s. The 
housemaid’s room was some distance off, in the wing with the large tow- 
ers. As for me, I had nestled myself in a kind of little isolated cell, ina 
tower at the top of the staircase which led from the inner court to differ- 
ent parts of thechateau. At the foot of this staircase my father’s valet 
and the other man-servant slept in a vaulted cellar; and the cook kept 
guard in the great tower to the west. My father rose at four o'clock in 
the morning, winter and summer: he went into the inner court to awake 
his valet, at the foot of the tower staircase. A cup of coffee was takea 
to him at five o’clock; he then occupied himself in his study till noon. 
My mother and sister both breakfasted in their own rooms at eight 
o'clock. 1 had no fixed hour, either for getting up or for breakfasting: I 
was understood to be studying till noon, but the greater part of the time 
I did nothing whatever. At half-past eleven a bell was rung, and din- 
ner was served at twelve. The great saloon was at once a dining-room 
and a drawing-room ; for we dined and eupped at its eastern extremity, 
and, after meals, we went the to western end, and sat round an enormous 
fire. This apartment was wainscotted, painted in grey, and adorned with 
old portraits from the reign of Francis 1. to that of Louis XIV. Conspicu- 
ous and amongst these portraits were those ot Condé and Turenne ; and a 
painting, representing Hector killed by Achilles under the walls of Troy, 
was hung over the fire-place. ‘ : 4%, 

Dinner over, we remained together till two o’clock; then, if it was 
summer, my father amused himeelf in fishing, visiting his kitchen garden, 
and walking in the grounds of the chateau. In autumn and winter, he 
went out to hunt: and my mother retired to the chapel, where she spent 
some hours in prayer. This chapel was a solemn oratory, embellished by 
sume good paintings of the great masters; such pictures as one could 
scarcely expect to find in a feudal castle in the heart of Brittany. Ihave 
at present in my possession a Holy Family, by Albano, painted on copper, 
which was taken from this chapel ; it is the only memorial I have of Com- 
bourg. My father being gone out, my mother gone to prayers, and 
Lecile shut up in her chamber, | either returned to my little cell, or went 
out and ran about the fields. At eight o’clock, the bell rang for supper. 
After that was over, in fine weather we sat at the door. My father, arm- 
ed with his gun, shot the owls as they flew out from the battlements at 
nightfall. y mother, Lucile and I, gazed at the sky, the woods, the 
lust rays of the sun, and the first appearing stars. At ten o'clock, we 
re-entered the house, and retired to rest. : 

“ The evenings in autumn and winter were quite different. When sup- 
per was over, and the party of four had removed from the table to the 
old chimney, my mother would throw herself, with a sigh, upon an old 
cotton-covered sofa, and near her was placed a little stand with a light. 
I sat down by the fire with Lucile; the servants removed the supper 
things, and retired. My father then began to walk up and down, and 
never ceased until his bedtime. He wore a kind of white woollen gown, 
or rather cloak, such as I have never seen with any one else. His head, 
partly bald, was covered with a large white cap, which stood bolt up- 
right. When, in the course of his walk, he got to a distance from the 
fire, the vast apartment was 80 cee by a single candle, that he 
could be no longer seen; he could still be heard marching about in the 
dark, however, and presently returned slowly towards the light, and 
emerged by degrees from obscurity, looking like a spectre with his 
white robe and cap, and his tall, thin figure. Lucile and I used to ven- 
ture upon the exchange of afew words, in a low voice, when he was at 
the other end of the room; but were silent as soon as he again approach- 
ed us. He would say to usin passing. ‘Of what were you speaking?’ 
Seized with terror, we made no reply, and he continued his walk. u- 
ring theremainder of the evening, no sound struck the ear but the meas- 
ured noise of his steps, my mother’s sighs, and the moaning of the wind. 
When the castle clock struck ten, my father would stop; the same sprin 
which touched the hammer of the clock seemed to have arrested his 
steps. He would draw out his watch, wind it up, take a great silver 
candle-stick, surmounted by a long candle, go for a few minutes into the 
little tower to the west, then return, candle in hand, and advance to- 
wards his sleeping room in the little tower at the east. Lucile and I pla- 
ced ourselves in his way, embraced him, and wished him good night. 
He bent down to us his withered and hollow cheek. without giving us 
any reply, continued his course, and retired into his tower, the doors of 
which we could hear shut upon him. The charm was broken; my mo- 
ther, my sister, and I, who had been transformed into statues by my fa- 
ther’s presence, now recovered the functions of life. The first effect of 
our enchantment was manifested by an inundation of words; if silence 
had oppressed us, we paid it in full. When this torrent of words had 
flown by, I summoned the maid, and accompanied my mother and sister 
to their apartments. Before [ came away, | was obliged to look under 
all the beds, up the chimneys, behind the doors, and to examine the 
staircases, passages, and galleries, in the vicinity. The various traditions 
of the chateau, about thieves and spectres, were recalled to memory. 
The belief was pretty general, that a certain Count de Combourg, with a 
wooden leg, who had died about three centuries before, appeared at sta- 
ted times, and had been met on the great staircase of the tower: his 
wooden leg walked about also, sometimes in compary with a black cat. 
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——— 
NAVIGATION. 


Mavry’s Wisp anv Current Cuart.—Practical navigation is deriving 
the greatest benefits from the developments made by Lient. Maury In re 
lation to the course and velocity of currents and direction and strength 
of winds. The important results already attained encourage the Lg 
that, at no distant day, the duration of voyages in —— ships ma 
calculated with a precision almost as great as in vessels propelled by 
steam; and that the occurrence of storms and the direction of wind, 08 
any given route, may be anticipated—thus enabling the sailor so to lay 
his course as to avoid alike the tempest and the calm, and guided by the 
light of science, to reach his destined port in safety and with speed. In 
the practical application of recent meteorological iscoveries, and of the 
truths of geometrical science, to the purposes of navigation, Lieut. 
Maury has essentially subserved the interests not alone of commerce, but 
of humanity, and deserves to be ranked among the benefactors of his 
kind. The ingenious method devised by him to secure a record of facts 
falling within the observation of mariners by the Abstract Log, has 
proved more than adequate to the purpose which it was designed to ac- 
complish, and has supplied a vast amount of varied information, which has 
suggested an extension of the plan of the work since the numbers com 
prising the North Atlantic Ocean were issued. 

Lieut. M. intends to construct charts of the three great Oceans, after the 

lan of the Rio sheet, and to accompany the whole with what is called @ 
Pilot Chart, a specimen of which for August and September is before us- 
The Pilot Chart is constructed thus :—Lieut. M. has many tracks more 
than the Chart will hold even in colours; but to give the practical — 
gator the benefit of the experience of all-of them, he has divided the 
Ocean out into sections of 5° square. That is, each section contains 5 
of lat. and 5° of long. For the sake of illustration, take the section F 
tweer 25° and 30° W. from the Equator, 5° N. He has the tracks or 
many vessels across this section. Suppose that 500 of them are In 
month of August The direction of the wind, as each of these 500 a 
it, is entered in its appropriate column on his MS. Chart, and when in 
whole is gone through with, the result is entered on a compass — 
this section, so as to show at a glance the number of winds from the N., 
from N. N. E., N. E., and so on for every two points around the youn Se 
The same is done for every month, and for every section of 5° square 
over the whole Ocean. South 
Now suppose that a vessel with this pilot chart wants to make 4 





course through this section in August, (or any month, but suppose for 
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in consults his chart, to see what his chances for | 

head ay on ee and poral re chances for fair winds. Out of 
the 500 eutries, he fiads that there are 20 calms, that the winds are 250 
times from 8. B., 20 trom 8. 8. B., 10 from S., 6 from 8. 8. W., 4 from 8. 
W., aod 2 W. 5S. Wy and, of course, 138 from all other points. His 
chances thea of a fair wind from Soath course, would be only 190 of 
500—odds against him, nearly 5 to 2. s 

He now looks to see how the chances would be for a 8. 8. W. course. 
The 250 8. B. winds and fair winds for this course would be 458 ont 
of 500—odds greatly in his favour, nearly 12 to 1. He would then, in 

roaching this section, aitn to make it where a 8S. 8. W. course would 

o. ood course; and so of any other section, aud any other month. 

Thos, with the pilet chart, each navigator, before sailing, could lay off 
the route which would give him the most chances for fair winds. This 

Jot chart of coarse cannot be finished until the whole is ae or 
until its author gets tracks enough through any section to enable him to 
arrive at the fair average of winds from each point duriag any month.— 
N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR JOHN BARROW, BART., L.L.D., F.R.S. 


Sir John Barrow was born on the 19th June, 1764, in a small cottage 
at the village of Dragleybeck, near Ulverstone, North Lancashire, and as 
he himself says, “ being the ouly child of Roger and Mary Barrow. The 
said cottage had been in my mother’s family nearly 200 years, and bad 
descended to her aunt, who lived in it to the age of 80, and in it my mo- 
ther died at the advanced age of 90. The ouly scholastic education I 
received was at the Town Bank Grammar School, under the Rev. William 
Tyson Walker, curate of the _— church, and an excelleut classical 
scholar educated at Trinity College, Dublin. I was entered when in 
my eighth year, continued under his instruction until my thirteenth, 
ween i bad advanced to the head of the school; haying read Homer, 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis, Livy, Horace, Virgil, &c. From an old gen- 
tleman, who, being a sort of perambulating preceptor, used to pay his 
annual visit of about three months, I received instruction in those bran- 
ches of mathematics which are most easily attained under a master, sucn 
as algebra, flaxions, conic sections—Eucli needed no master ; and Ivery 
soon had an opportunity of acquiring the practical application of many of 
the theorems and problems to the common purposes of life.” 

At this early age he was engaged in taking a survey of Colonel Brad- 
dyll’s estates in Yorkshire, and acquired so much knowledge of the theo- 
dolite and the several mathematical instruments, then and subsequently, 
that, oa arriving in London some years after, he drew up and mg ished a 
small treatise to explain the practical use of them, this, says he, “ being 
my first introduction to the press, for which I obtained 20/., and was not 
a little delighted to send my first fruite to my mother.” , 

Sir John Barrow’s parents had some idea of educating him for the 
clerical profession; but having a serious objection to enter into holy or- 
ders Sir John persuaded his father to give up his inteution. A situation 
was then obtained for him at Liverpool! as a superintendent and clerk et 
an iron-foundry, in which he remained for two years, when he quitted it 
for a voyage tu Greenland in a whaler, where he had some initiation in 
practical navigation and the duties of a seaman. Indeed on his return 
the captain of the shi so far complimented him as to say that another 
voyage would make him as good a seaman as many of those in his ship, 
and he put him down on the books for landsman’s pay, and nothing that 
he could say when he knew it would induce the captain to take it off, his 
own name being at the head of the list. 

Sir John’s next employment was as mathematical teacher at Dr. Jamess, 
academy ,Greenwich, where among his pupils were three or four belong- 
ing to or destined for the navy,one the son of Lord Austin, and another the 
son of Lord Leveson Gower. From this service he was, through the in- 
tore.t of Sir George Staunton, who was secretary to the embassy, appoin- 
ted on the effective list of Lord Macartney’s suite, as ” comptroller of the 
household,” and nominally in that capacity, proceeded with his patron 
to China; and on his lordship’s return and appointment to the govern- 
orship of the Cape of Good Hope, Sir John accepted the office of private 
secretary to his lordship, and embarked with him for the seat of his Gov- 
ernment, in January, 1797 ; and after a severe and very perilous, as well 
as very laborious voyage, he returned to England, on the evacuation of the 
Cape in 1803. Lord Macartney, however, left the Cape in November, 
1798, Previously to which he appointed his priva'e secretary’ auditor 
general of public accounts, civil and military.’’ Of his services at the 

Jape during Lord Macartney’s government, some idea may be formed 
from Sir John’s own statement, “ Between the Ist of July, 1796, and the 
18th of January, 1797, I had traversed every part of ‘he colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope and visited the several countries of the Kaffirs, the 
Hottentots, and the Bosjesmen; performing a journey exceeding three 
thousand miles, on horseback, on foot, and very rarely in a cevered wag- 
gon ; and full ene-half of the distance as a pedestrian. Duriug the whale 
time (with the exception of a few nights passed at the drosdy house of 
Graaff Reynet) { never slept under a roof, but always in my waggon, and 
in the cot that [ brought with me inthe good ship Trusty from Baogland.” 

_We now come to the appointment of Sir Joha Barrow to the Admiralty 
his introduction to which we perfer giving in his own words :— 


“ On our arrival in London, General Frank Dundas, in laying before Lord Ho- 
bart, Secretary for War and Colonies, the public accounts and the proceedings on 
delivering up the Capeof Good Hope to the Dutch authorities, represented to his 
lords tip the several extra daties I had voluntarily discharged, with great incon- 
venience and expense to myself, and his inability to make me suitable amends, 
though the services were public and important; he hoped, therefore, I should be 
considered, fur my six or seven years’ services, entitled to;some retiring allow. 
ance. Lord Hobartcould only!express his regret that he found his hands tied on that 
subject, he thought unjustly ; but the precedent of refusal had been established 
by is predecessors, and had become the general custom (methought, with Hamlet, 
it was custom more honoured in the breach that the observance). All he could say 
what that he should be most happy to make Mr. Barrow an offer of the first va 
@ancy abroad that might suit him. This might pass for something civil ; but I was 
more disposed to take my chance at home. I considered therefore, that noth- 
ing further was te be te | from that quarter; but General Dundas did not 
relax his exertions in my behalf. 

“In point of fact, Lord Macartney had turned me over to the general, as being 
ene on whom he might rely for assistance in any difficulty that should occur, for 
that I knew the country and the people better than any other of our countrymen ; 
and I may truly say that the general didnot spare me. He now spoke strongly to 
his uncle aon Dundas, who, though equally out of office with his friend Mr 
Pitt, was not without influence. As already mentioned, Mr. Dundas, on reading 
my accountof South Africa, had, in my absence, urged its publication ; he now ex- 
gn to the general a wish to see me—‘ If you will bring him to-morrow, Mr. 

Pitt dines with me.’ I went, and nothing could be more flattering than my recep- 
tion. He spoke of the satisfactionwhich my book had afforded him ; thatit strongly 
corroborated the opinion he had given in parliament, that the Cape of Good Hope 
ought never to be parted with ; but he suggested that I had left rather short, one 
portion of the subject which he had always considered of vast importance to 
this country ; and that was its geographical position with reference to India, as a 
half-way house between our settlement there and England ; as a place of refresh- 
ment for cur shipping and troops ; its capabilities for supplying all kinds of pro- 

uce ; its ports and harbours along a great extent of sea-coast Eonumble to com- 
mercial enterprise. ‘ These,’ he said, ‘ with its capacities in general, which you 
know better than I do, are points to which I allude, and which will, I think and 
og amply supply materials fora second volume.’ I took the hint, and said, ‘I 
will look up what information I possess, and endeavour to meet your views ,’ 
which I forthwith set about. and speedily produced a second volume detailing the 
political, googra hical, and commercial advantages of this southern part of Africa, 
Waicl had the eifect of producing @ second edition of the first volume. 

.“ Nothing could be more delightful than this little snug party, The names of 
Pit and Dundas were ‘familiar as household words,’ and the two had been as inse- 
parable as their pawn | was durable. They were now at Wimbledon for a 
season, and, a bang from the cares and toils of office, were as playful as 
two schoolboys. Lady Jane Dundas and another lady, made up the party. Mr. 
Dundas asked me if I knew that thenew government had offered to Lord Macart- 
ney the office of President of the Council, and that he had declined it, assigning to 

friends asa reason that he was sure Mr. Addington’s government could not 
pene It soon appeared that Lord Macartney was right. It had continued about 
2 ee years, and in the arn of 1804 Mr. Pitt resumed the office of First Lord of 
pr chit and Mr. Dundas (now Viscount Melville) was appointed First Lord 

L ve Admiralty, his patent bearing date 15th May, 1804. A , nen time after this, 
when dining with Lord Macartney, he was called away by Lord Melville in the 
— of the dinner, but returned speedily, without taking any notice of the visit he 
_ received at that unusual hour; and, as ladies are said to be curious when any 

ing unusual occurs to their lords, so Lady Macartney expressed to Mrs. Barrow 
i. wonder whatcould have brought Lord Melville at that hour—something, no 

oubt, about the new ministry then forming or already formed. Nothing, Koo. 
ty transpired thatevening ; but about twelve o'clock that same night, just as I) 
. gone to bed, came a note from Lord Macartney, to say, ‘ You must be at the 
Spa to-morrow, at ten o'clock, and send your name up to Mr. Marsden. 
u. § tee accordingly, anxious, as may be supposed, to know what was going on. 
Ms Marsden took me by the hand and cordially congratulated me. I asked for 
ha at ms He seemed surprised, and said, ‘ Don't you know that you are appointed 
~ 4 colleague, the second secretary of the Admiralty, in the room of Mr. Tucker, 
be hose services Lord Melville has deemed it right to dispense with, on account of 

# well-known partisanship? But,’ he added, ‘ Lord Melville desired to see 
a=ee moment youcame. and he is now in his room.’ On being ushered in, ‘ I 

ad phe he said, ‘to have had itinmy powerto give you the appointment of 

» Jud Secretary of the Admiralty. I am fully aware of them many important ser- 

ape cs rendered to my nephew, after Lord Macartney had turned over to him 
severnment of the Cape of Good Hope. I was very desirous of meeting the 
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On the retiremeut of Lord Melville from the office of First Lord to the 
appointment of Lord Barham, dering whose naval administration the 
battle of Trafalgar was fought, Sir Joha Barrow continaed in office, but 
on the 10th of February, 1806, a change took place in the government, by 
the Tories having been obliged to give way to the Whigs, when the 
Right Hon. Charles Grey was appointed to relieve Lord Barham as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Sir John says, “I was fully aware of what was 
to be my fate, and had it speedily announced to me by a message from 
the Right Hon. Charles Grey, throagk Mr. Marsden, expressive of his sin- 
cere regret at being under the painful necessity of dispensing with my 
services, which, he wished to assure me, under other circumstances, he 
should have been too happy to retain; and he hoped that I would not 
deem him capable of having dealt harshly, capriciously, or unjustly in 
replacing ay old friend of his, and of his party, in a situation of which I 
had been the cause, though blameless, of depriving him; a gentleman 
with whom he was desirous that I should be acquainted. as ene who had 
long been the faithful, confidential, and attached secretary of the Earl of 
St. Vincent; and who besides had givenup the patent place of a com- 
missioner of the navy to follow his old master as Second Secretary of the 
Admiralty, when the noble Earl, in 1801, became the First Lord. 

“ He was very anxious, Mr. Marsden said, that I should be made aware of the 
position in which he stood with regard to Mr. Tucker, and that I should acquit him 
of acting in any shape unhandsomely towards me; and he further desired Mr. 
Marsden to tell me that if 1 wished tosay anything to him he would be glad to see 
me at any time. 

“ Misfortunes are said rarely tocome singly This heavy blow was but too like- 
gute soon followed by another. My best and kindest friend and benefactor, the 

arlof Macartney, was dangerously ill, and the state of affairs on the Continert 
and the death of Mr. Pitt seemed to impress his mind with deep concern, and to 
cast an unusual damp upon his spirits ; but he continued to read and write till 
three days before his death, which took place on the evening of the 31st March, 
1806, ‘ while reclining his head on his arm as if dropping into a slumber, bat he 
sank into the arms of death without a sigh and without a straggle,’ at his residence 
in May-fair. Thus did I lose the last of my three powerful iriends and benefac 
tors, Lord Mreartney, Sir George Staunton, and Lord Melville, the last of whom 
though still living, might be accounted dead tothe world.” 

The recapture of the Cape of Good Hope at this time brought Mr. 
Barrow’s services in that quarter of the world more prominently before 
the government, and he was olfered any appointment (save one) that he 
might select for himself. Upon consideration, however, he determined 
not to leave England, and the government, really desirous of doing some- 
thing for him, at the suggestion of Earl Grey, and with the expressed un- 
derstanding that it woul be favourably entertained by the Premier, he 
was ordered to draw up a memorial of his various services, the result of 
which was the grant of a pension of £1000 a year, to be abated from the 
emoluments of any place he might afterwards hold under the govern- 
ment. 

In the short space of eight months the dissolution of the Grenville 
government brought Sir John Barrow again into the Admiralty, one of 
the first acts of Lord Mulgrave on his succeeding Earl Grey as First Lord 
having been the re-appointment of Mr. Barrew. 

“ From this day, the 8th of April, 1807, to the 28th of January, 1845, I contina- 
ed, without intermission, as Second Secretary of the Admiralty, when! retired, 
having completed altogether, from my first appointment in that capacity, 40 years, 


under twelve or thirteen several naval administrations, Whig and Tory, including | 


that of the Lord high Admiral, his royal Highness the Duke of Clarence ; having 
reason to believe that I have given satisfaction to all andevery one of these naval 
administrations ; and I am happy in the reflection that I have experienced kind- 
ness and attention from all.” 

As an author, Sir John Barrow has been as successful as he has been 
industrious; and it may be said of him that he has not penued a line 
which has not tended to some good and useful purpose. His aim has 
been to convey information, to promote and advance the arts and sciences, 
and to stimulate research and inquiry; and he has had the great and rare 
privilege to live to see the most beneficial effects produced by his honest 
and faithful endeavours. In enumerating the several works Sir John has 
brought before the public, he modestly “ disclaims all pretensions to the 
literary character,”’ and says he gave them “ only as a statement of facts ; 
at the same time they have been more prodactive of profit than he could 
have expected.”’ They may thus be summed up :— 

No. Art. 
Articles in the Quarterly Review, on almost every subject (except- 

ing political,) mostly asked for by Mr. Gifford ...... evar seemen 195 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, requested by Professor Napier, 10 


OF 1D, GOT cc cnc socececoes pocccc cnccnnceancawpcceecueneees 12 
By the same, particularly desired by my friend Professor Napier, 
a “ Review of the Life of Admiral Lord. St. Vincent,” in the 
Edinburgh Review 2.2. ccccceccccccsececes cccccecces cscecece 1 
Vols 
The “ Life of Lord Macartney,” in 2 vols, quarto .......+++---- 2 
“ Travels in South Africa,” 2 vols. quarto...-...-.---++++++--++ 2 
“ Travels in China,” 1 vol. quarto ...-.....eees- sence cnneee cece 1 
“ Voyage to Cochin China,” 1 vol. quarto ......---+.+eeees-eeees 1 
The * Life of Lord Anson,” 1 vol. octavo ...--.....- onesth eaes 1 
The “ Life of Lord Howe,” 1 vol. octavo .......++00+--++ ++ +005 1 
In the “ Family Library,” the “Life of Peter the Great,’’ and 
the “‘ Mutiny of the Bounty.” .... -.-. 2.2220 eee eee e cess coos 2 
“Chronological History of Arctic Voyages,” 1 vol. octavo ...... 1 
“ Voyages of Discovery and research within the Arctic Regions,” 
1 vol. octavo ...-- Soeecccoes pendecorsonunenes cabwanrecn 6aee 1 


Sir John during the 40 years he was Secretary to the Admiralty was 








the constant and successful advocate of those voyages of discovery which 
have enlarged the bounds of science and have done so much honour to 
the British name and nation. Appreciating those services, the officers 
who had been employed on the various Arctic expeditions presented to 
him, in March, 1845, in a manner most gratifying, a magnificent cande- 
labrum, with a suitable inscription on the pedestal. In concluding this 
hasty notice of the life and services of this distinguished public servant, 
we may state that Sir John Barrow was created a baronet in 1835. He 
married in 1798 the daughter of Peter John Tretiter, Esq., of the 7 
of Good Hope, member of the Court of Justice, who survives him. He 
has left three sons—George Barrow, of the Colonial Office, who succeeds 
to the baronetcy, married to the daughter of William Pennell, Esq., and 
niece of the Right Hou. John Wilson Croker; John, one ot the senior 
clerks at the Admiralty, and head of the Record Office; and Peter Bar- 
row. He has also left two daughters, the eldest of whom has very re- 
cently lost her husband, Lieut. Colonel Robert Barry. 


_——_—_.—__——_——. 


Tue Suvererraneas Laxe on Tue Centrat Roap.—In the Albion of 
November 18th, we mentioned this singular discovery. Much, however, 
as one must regret the enormous expense caused to the company, it 
might have been worse, had the accident happened when the grading 
was complete, and a train of cars passing over it. A late number of the 
Detroit Free Press gives the following further particulars :— 

We some time since gave an account of the singular discovery of an 
underground lake, on the line of the Central road west of Niles abovt 
two miles. In crossing a low smad or marsh, it became necessary to 
make an embankment aboat twenty feet high, to correspond with the 
grade of the road, and the narrowest part of the marsh was chosen, being 
about 1000 feet across, on either side of which was high level yand. 
After the embankment had beea carried about forty feet on to this low 
ground, the earth gradually gave way and sank down into what seemed 
to be a bottomless pit. The sudden disappearance of the embankment 
was accompanied by tr lous convulsions of the groundgfor some 
distance around, where the casualty occurred, and cracks we sed by 
the upheaving of the ground, deep and large enough to bury a horse and 
cartin. From exploration and researches made, it appears that the piece 
of ground over which the gradiag was to be made, had once been a lake, 
but was now covered by a soil of roots, muck, &c., to the thickness of 
from ten to twelve feet. The submerged Lake is abou. two miles long, 
and in some parts half a mile wide. At this place where this railroad 





| crosses it is the marrowest. At one end of the lake is what appears to have 


been an Island, as there are trees of large gro wth standing, while on nearly 
the eutire circuit of the lake the ground or surface of ten feet has be- 
come so hardened that the best of grass is grown, and the spot has been 
regulariy mowed this several years. We believe in some parts of it, 

ood potatoes have been grown. The depth of the lake is ascertained to 
be about 80 feet in the deepost part, and the water as clear and pure as 
that in the river at this city. 


After the sinking of the first grading the work was pushed ahead with 
increased strength, and for eight months, 80 hands were employed day 
aud night, one se. retiring as the other came onto the work. As the em- 
bankment gradually extended out over the part that sank into the sod and 
crust, again it would become so heavy that another sinking would take 
place, and in this manner, the work has been going on. The excava- 
tion and embank ment was after a whilecommenced on both sides of the 









beater Ler week the contractors ay, the filling 
tom, was ho more troub) tl rapidly 
completing the work. The above namber of at ame yA 
ed at this t for fifteen months. Bight months of the time as 


menti day and night. [thas cost an immense sam to acco ~~ the 
~ 1 . . m 
ee nal A sey tor of crossing at this point, but like overy thing else 


by company goes straight d. We latel 

count of a similar lake on some of the pee fe roads, but aok 6a cdeioies 
a one as this. The soil on the surface of this lake is of a rich black colour 

and in some places has beeu ploughed and planted. The grass grown is of & 
good quality, and the pasturage - a te the season, of the very best. It is 
certainly strange that the discovery had not been made belore, bat the 
oldest inhabitants never thought of the matter—and in a'l probability is 
would never have been brought to light had not this road caused it. The 
ground was assolid seeming!y, as any marsh, end at all events sufficiently 
so for all practical purposes except ra‘lroad embankmen's 


ee 


GOLD HUNTING. 


whe 7A conan jn Ne Iiving’s Life of Columbus was bappily quoted 

Washington Irving’s “ Columbus" may be profitably looked into at the 
present time. The second volume of the new edition, to be published 
shortly, supplies us with a significaat passage. 

* Belore relating the retara of Columbus to Hispaniola, it is proper to 
notice some of the principal vecurrences in that Island, which took place 
ander the government of Ovando. A great crowd of adventurers of va- 
rious ranks had thronged his fleet: eager speculators, credulous dream- 
ers, and broken down gentlemen of desperate fortanes; all expecting te 
eurich themselves suddenly, in an island where gold was to be picked up 
from the surface of the soil, or gathered from the mountain on They 
had scarcely landed, says Las Casas, who accompanied the expeditioa 
when they hurried off to the mines, which were about eight leagues 
distance. The roads swarmed like ant-hills, with adventurers of all clase 
es. Every one bad his knapsack stored with biscuit or flour, and his 
mining imp'ements on his shoulders. Those bidalgos, or gentlemen, who 
had no servants to carry their burdens, bore them on their owa backs, 
and lucky was he who had a horse for the journey; he would be able to 
bring back the greater load of treasure. They all set out ia high spirits, 
eager who should first reach the golden land, thinking they had but to 
arrive at the mines, and collect riches: ‘for they fencied? says Las 
Casas, ‘that gold was to be gathered as easily and readily as fruit from 
the trees.’ When they arrived, however, they discovered to their dismay, 
that it was necessary to dig painfully into the bowels of the earth, a la 
bour to which most of them had never been accustomed; that it requir- 
ed experience and sagacity to detect the veins of ore; that in fact the 
whole process of mining was exceeding toilsome, demanding vast pationce 
much experience, and after all being full of uncertainty. They dig od 
eagerly for a time, but foand no ore. They grow hungry, threw by their 
implements, sat down to eat, and thea returned to work. It was ali in 
vain. ‘Their labour,’ says Las Casas, ‘gave them a keen appetite and 
quick digestion, but no gold.’ They soou consumed their provisions, ex- 
hausted their patience, cursed their infatuation, and in eight days set off 
drearily on thvir return, along the roads they had lately trod so exalting- 
ly. They arrived at 8an Domingo, without an ounce of gold, half famish- 
ed, downcast, and despairing. Such is too often the case of those who 
ignorantly engage in mining: of al) speculations the most brilliant, prom- 
ising, and fallacious. 

“Poverty svon fell on these misguided men. They exhausted the little 
property they had brought trom Spain. Many suffered extremely from 
unger, aud were obliged to exchange even their apparel for bread. 
Some tormed connexions with the old settlers of the island, but the great 
er part were like men lost and bewildered and justawakened from e 
dream. The miseries of the mind, as usual, heightened the sufferings of 
the body. Some wasted away and died broken-hearted; othors were 
hurried off by raging fevers, so that there soon perished upwards of « 
thousand men.” 


The Californian, published at San Francisco, bas the following parody 
on Hood's “ Song of the Shirt.” 
GOLD. 
To pierce for the Sales ore ; 
Dig—dig—dig— 
Till you sweat at every pore, 
ig—dig—dig— 
To root in the deep black sand, 
And this is to be a citizen 
Of a free and Christian land! 
And it's oh! to be a slave 
To the Heathen and the Turk, 
To rid the hands of a Christian man 
From such dirty and wilsome work ! 


W ash—wash—wash— 
Till the back is almost broke; 
W ash— wash— wash— 
Wee legs and your thighs in soak ; 
ash—wash—wash— 
Revolving an old tin pan, 
And wabbling about with a shake and « splash, 
Till you doubt you're a Christian man! 
Soul and body and mind, 
Mind and body and soul, 
Ob! can it be right when they're all confined 
To the basin and the bowl? 


Pile --pile—pile— 

When it's only a litle heap— 
Pile—pile—pile— 

Till it “ graderly” grows more deep— 
Pile—pile—pi 

And stow it away ina ¥ 

Till you gaze with eyes of wild surprise 

On the contents of that rag! 

Ob! can it be here I stand? 

And can it he gold Taee? 

Ho! bo! I am off for a Christian land 

To spend it so merrily! 


So intense is the interest relative to California that we also make room 


for the following letters, published in the Washington Globe. The first, 
jt will be seen, is official, the second private. 


Quantenmasten's Ovrice, San Francisco, } 
Cativousta, September 18, 1848. 


Bir: In compliance with an intimation in my monthly report of Jane 


30, I proceed to give you a hasty report of California as it is seon under 
the influence of the gold excitement now | nt om throughout the 
) 






country. I shall precede my remarks upon mines by a few obser- 
vations upon the situation of the country prior to their discove 
Up to the time the American flag wos raised in California by Commo- 
dore Sloat, in July, 1846, the country may be said to have slambered om 
from its first settlement without enterprise or activity on the part of ite 
inhabitants. Constitationally indolent in their habits, the climate was ad- 
mirably adapted to develop and perpetuate the worst forms of slothful- 
ness and improvidence among the occapants of the soil. The people 
were too much the victims of these vices to become even shepherds in 
the true sense of the word; and they lived without even milk, butter, 
or cheese, althongh surrounded by nds of milch cows ; and scarce- 
ly an attempt was made to call out the agricultural virtues of the soil. 
4 little wheat and corn, and @ few beans, pumpkins, and melons, satisfied 
the moderat@wants of those who had never known the comtorts to be 
derived from industry, and the grand staple of subsistence with all class- 
es was the flesh of their cattle. The listlessness and apathy of this kind 
of life clung to the whole native po and when the United States 
was raised here, the country could boast of no itm ements, eM 
public or private, except what the moderate wants of @ warm lati 
rendered imperatively veceseary. * . 

There we many asivioens and foreigners in the country prior to the 
change of flags, but no regular emigration bad taken place ; 4 the an- 
settled condition of politics, and coustaut revolutions, prevented zaything 
like ‘he systematic enterprise which might otherwise have been —~ 
ted from citizens of Anglo-American origin. — The hords of cattle which 
covered the ranchus were slaughtered jor their bides and tallow, to be 
exchanged for merchandise as before, and the people continued to cher- 
ish their indolence as much as in former days; but the change of fiage 
brought a ——— revolution in the various occupations of life. 
After the first call for volunteers was answered, and foreigners ep 
in the country were at leisure to enter upon the improvement of 
property, all became activity. Confidence was inspired by the introduc- 
tion of American suthority, and all believed that they were 
upon the United States sail. Crowds came thronging in from the moua- 
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tains, the forests, aud the ocean, of rough exter jor, but of indubitable | 
Ang!o-American origin, to seek ibeir fortunes in a new country, under 
their own fing. Things were assuming 4 better aspect, and botn agricul- 
tural and mechanical improvements were going forward rapidly under 
new auspices. Farmers were iutrodacing the agriculture and icul- | 
tare of ir own country upon California soil, aud mechanical labour 
knew no respite from its wils. The interminable clatter of the hammer 
and the saw was heard in every quarter, and frequently the mechanic, ia | 
his eagerness to succeed, did uot recollect tw divide the Sunday from the | 
week. Many little villages sprang up as if by magic in various ta of 
the country; and all promised fair for an indelinite continuance of every | 
j » ent. ' 

es yp 8 yom over the face of affairs. In the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, a mechanic, vamed James Marshal!, was employed in build- 
ing a saw-mil! for John A. Sutter, Esq., on the south branch of a river | 
known in California as the American Fork, same fifty miles from New 
Helvetia, or Sutter's Fort. On Fremoot's map this river is called Rio de 
los Americanos it is astream by which Capt. Fremont descended into 
the valley of the Sacramento river, by a perilous march, in the winter 
and spring of 1846. While yey a in cutting a mill-race or canal for 
this improvement, Mr. Marshall discovered the pieces of gold as a 
glistened in the sunlight at the bottom of the sluices. Pieces of consid- 
erable size were taken from the water, and in a few days gold to the 
amount of one hundred and fifty dollars was removed in this manner. 
The labourers on the works, mostly Mormons, soon became satisfied of 
its precious nature, and the news spread rapidly about the vanes 6 Bx: 
aminations were prosecuted at other points along the «tream, an: almost 
everywhere with success. Reports of a most marvellous nature soon 
reac the coast touching these mines. Their apparent extravagance 
ereated incredulity, and the public attention was pot fully called to the 
subject until gold dust or grain gold was brought into the market in con- 
siderable quantities, for eal. Doubt soon became belief, and a change 
almost magical in its nature, pervaded the whole population. Lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, farmers, mechanics, merchauts, sailors, and soldiers, 
left their legitimate occupations to emb rk ona business where fortunes 
were to be made in a few weeks. Villages and districts, where all had 
been bustle industry, and improvement, were soon left without male 

lation. Mechanics, merchants, and magistrates, were alike off to the 
mines, aud alt kinds of useful occupation, except gold digging, were here 
apparently at an end In most cases the crops were remarkably good; 
bat they are generally lost for the want of labourers to secure them. In 
some parts of the country handreds of acres of fine wheat will rot in the 
fields from the itm posaibflit of getting labourers. Vessels are left ewing- 
ing idly at their anchors, while yoth “oe and crows are at the mines, 
end the most essential private and pablic i 





ic improvements are arrested in 
their progress. The wages of clerks have advanced at ieast two hundred 
r cent., and those of common labourers at least four or five hundred. 








t the time the excitement broke out, | was repairing the U. 8. barque 
“Anita.” The workmen were receiving $3 per day, and lived on board 
the vessel. They struck for higher wages, and one man finally left and 
forfeited all his former earnings, rather than continne at work a few days 
more at $6 per dey. Common sailors demanded $100 per month for 
work in schooners on the bay. Freight from this port to Sutter’s is from 
$2 to $4 per barrel. The distance is little more than one hundred miles. 
Common four-ox wagons are hired at $50 per day. In one case I have 
known a negro cook to be employed at $25 per day for his professional 
services among the pots and kettles in the gold region. 

This was the eadhiten of things about three months since, and under 
its influence this village was almost absolutely deserted. It bad been oue 
ef the most bustling little places I ever saw, and in afew days it became 
deserted. ‘Two or three merchants and a few soldiers constituted the 
male population. Recently, however there has been a reaction, which 
brings many back from the mines, and an active emigration is ane 
back from abroad. Sickness has broken ont amougst the miners, an 
many have returned prostrated with fevers, while others have come to 
avoid being so. There is now a large number of labourers here, but many 
ef them hes to work on any terms, while those who labour do 6o at 
exorbitant prices. The ordinary compensation for white labourers is 
from $6 to $10 perday. I am now paying these prices for men I am 
forced to employ for repairing the government lighter, aud for discharg- 
ing the ship Huntress, now in this port. At the same time everything is 
high in proportion, Butter sells by the barrel at $1 por pound, and hams 
at the same price ; flour $35 per barrel, and pilot bread forty cents per 

and. For the last three pair of boots I have had, [ have paid, respect- 

ely, $18, $14, and $12 per pair. Other things are at corresponding 
prices in this place, but at the mines everything is much higher. Flour 
and pork vary in the mines from $40 to $100 per barrel. Common shoes 
worth in Boston about 75 cents per pair, sell at $8 or even $12 per pair. 
Thore is a kind of recklessness about these prices which would be sought 
after in vain in any part of the world. I saw a box of seidlitz powders, 
worth 58 eents in San Francisco, sold in the mines for $24 in grain 

ld; and was crehitably informed that brandy had been sold at $48 per 

ttle. 

From this very imperfect price current, you can infer the cost of other 
articles in California, With the prices in the mines, however, the cost of 
almost everything in California has increased from one to several hundred 

rcent. Rents have advanced in some sections of the country to an 
incredible extent. Storehouses of the most fragile and insecure charac- 
ter rent for more then the best warehouses of similar dimensions in Boston 
or New York. 

I was in the mines about the Ist July; at that time the weathor there 
was insufferably hot. I think it by far the most eee climate IL ever 
wasin. Itis mach more uncomfortable than the climate of Brazil at the 
warmest season of the year, and everything was literally parched up 
after a drought which had then continued for near three months, and 
which had five months more to run to the rainy season. 

The sea breezes which extend up the valley of the Sacramento, never 
pass the Sierra Nevada, and seldom penetrate even the lateral valleys and 
ravines of these mountains, and there was not a breath of air moving 

among the mines. The sun was blazing down with more than tropical 
fervour, while his rays were reflected in ten thousand directions from the 
sides of the hills, until the atmosphere glowed and glimmered like the air 
ina furnace. I then foresaw (what has since happened) that there would 
be much more sickness among the miners. These people had deserted 
their regular occupation ; and a complete change of life, and an uunatural 
climate could not fail to act unfavourably upon health. Their diet was 
bad, their labours were severe, and they were exposed completely, with- 
out shelter, in the daytime, to a burning sun, and at night to the chilly 
atmosphere of the mountains. Many of them worked with their feet in 
the water, and inflamed thefr blood in a feverish climate by a free use of 
ardent spirits. The natural consequence followed. Many are now sick 
with bilious and intermittent fevers, dysenteries, camp fevers, &c. 

Most of the streams upon which gold is found are mountain tor- 
rents flowing through rocky and precipitous channels, and a yellow- 
ish red soil. There is apparently much iron in the earth, and where 
most of the gold is obtained the bed and banks of the rivers are 
composed of coarse gravel intermingled with sand and a yellowish earth. 
So far as | have observed, or can ascertain from others, the gold is always 
found in the stratum of “ drift” or “diluvium,” unless it has been dis- 
placed by mountain torrents, or through other comparatively modera 
agencies. The fine gold is found in the lower portions of the streams, 
and is extracted from the earth by means of washing in common tin 
pans, and vessels of every kind which can be substituted for them. The 

t portions of the earth are removed by washing and a kind of gyra- 
tory motion of the pan: the gravel is taken out with the hand, and the 
gol ia left in the Vessels, with a kind of black, ferrnginous sand, not an- 

© that used in writing. The residue (gold and sund) is then left upon 
a board or cloth to dry, when the sand is blown off with a common bel- 
lows or the mouth, while the pe specific gravity of the gold causes 
it to remain behind. Much of the finest of the gold ig®thus blown off 
with the sand and or 

Vast numbers of machines resemb'ing nursery cradles used i 
this business. The rocking of the cradie sumeee oo “a saab 
of the pan—the water, mud, and fine sand escaping from the foot of the 
machine over a series of small cross bars on its bottom, which are suffi- 

cient impediments to stop the more coarse particles of gold. Over the 
head of the cradle is a coarse sieve, upon which the auriferous earth is 
placed, and the machine being in motion, water is poured upon the sieve, 

the gold, sand, and fine earthy matter, is thus taken into the body of 
the machihe, while the gravel is rejected. All these methods are mere or 
less imperfect, and the process by amalgamation with quicksilver has not 
been adopted up to this date. It is supposed that at least one-half of 
the gold contained in a given quantity of earth is lost by the imperfect 
measures taken for cleaning it. 

As the workmen ascend the streams into the mountains the gold be- 
comes coarser and more massive. On the lower portions of the streams 
it is found in thin flat particles resembling small golden fish scales. 
Higher in the mountains it ie found varying ia size, frem the finest parti- 
cles to pieces of five or six ounces in weight, and of all conceivable forms. 

Many of the largest pieces coutain small portions of quartz and other 





granite rock imbedded in them. The coarse gold is dug out of the cre- 
vices among the rocks, in the dry beds of mountain torrents, with pick- 
axes, small irom bars, spades, butcher knives, sticks, &c. &c. In many 
places the streams flow over strata of coarse slate or shale standing verti- 
cally, and between the differeut layers the gold is deposited by the water. 

As no one has yet found the gold in its native matrix, a question often 
suggests itself as to its origin. 1 believe the coarse gold is found near 
the spots where it originally lay in its native bed, and much of the fine 
gold has been swept down from the mountains by torrents of water. 
Almost all the rocks ia Upper California are imperfectly organized, being 
soft and friable, and incapable of resisting the action of the weather. In 
the process of time the mountains have gradually crumbled away iuto 
fine dust, and the gold has been liberated. The coarse gold, from its 
massiveness and great specific gravity, was not removed from the moun- 
tain sides, whereas the fine oll was swept off to the plains below. 

The extent of these golden deposits it is impossible to conjecture. 
Gold has been found one hundred and forty miles above Sutter's Fort. 
It is dug in great quautities at almost all points along Feather, Juba, 
and Bear rivers, aud upon the American Fork and all the tribataries, 
upun the Cosamues aud Stanislaus rivers, aud upon both sides of the 
San Joaquin rivers. It has been found at Bodega, on the seacoast, and 
at various points in the chain ef mountains which separates the waters 
flowing into the San Joaquin from those which eater the Pacific, as far as 
Ciudad de los Angeles. It has also been found in considerable quantities 
in the earth of the plains near the mission of Santa Clara. It is thus 
known to exist turoughout a region ofcouatry of more than six huadred 
miles in extent, and probably extends into Oregon. 

There are subjects upon which one cannot write the truth without ex- 
os incredulity, aad it is with great diffidence that I shall attempt to 
speak of the richuess of the mines. I went to them in the mest sceptical 
frame of mind, and came away a believer. From all that 1 can learn as to 
similar deposits of gold elsewhere, I believe these to be the richest 
placer mines inthe world. [am satisfied, frem personal observation, that 
active workmen can get from $35 to $40 per day, estimating the gold at 
$16 per ounce, troy Many instances are known of persons having ob 
tained from $800 to $1,000 in a day foreach man. I am meeting persons 
daily in this place who have been absent less than three months, and 
have returned with from $2,000 to $5,000 in gold dust. While among the 
mines I collected a large number of facts, from which the following are 
taken at random as a specimen : 

On the most southern tributary of the American Fork, sixteen miles 
from the mainstream, | saw where Messrs. Neilly and Crowly got, with 
six men, in six days, ten and a half pounds of gold, avoirdupois weight. 
Inthe bottom of adry ravine of the same stream, Messrs. Daly and Mce- 
Cooms removed, with aparty of Indians and white men, $17,000 in two 
days, aud within two hundred yards of the main stream. From another 
dry ravine, within a few rods of the last mentioned, it is said that $30,000 
were collected inthree days. Mr. CO. 8. Lyman, a clergyman, unaccus- 
tomed to labour, informed me that he got $50 for about five bours’ labour, 
each day. Mr. Vaca,a New Mexican, who resides about thirty miles 

from Sutter's, told me, he, with four other men, got seventeen pouads of 

old, avoirdupois weigh, in seven days. I saw the gold. Major Cooper, 
ate of Missouri, with two men aud one boy, got $1,000 in two days. Mr. 
Sinclair had been employed in digging guid about five weeks, witha 
varty of Indians, numbering about forty, sometimes more and sometimes 
ess. He gave his Indians meat, sugar, coffee, flour and rice, and they 
ate three times per day. They were mostiy wild Indians, and worked 
altogether with pans. In five weeks after paying all his Indians and the 
current expenses of the party ho had $17,000, or upwards of ninety 
pounds troy weight, of goid dust. The gold was shown. Mr. Norris 
and one companion took from a dirty ravine, not far from those already 
mentioned, $3,000 in two days, and the dirt was packed on horses more 
than two hundreds yards to the water. Mr. Aaron England got from 
his own labour, in twenty consecutive days after his arrival at the mines, 
$2,200. But I might go on stating facts like these untill should tire your 
patience. 

You will be anxious to know where this is toend. I see no prospect 
of exhausting the mines. The gold is found extending over an immense 
tract ot couutry, and it is so universally diffused in the earth of the gold 
regions, that it may be said to constitute a portion of the soil. It is most 
abundant in the valleys and the beds of strenms, because the earth has 
been removed by water, and the gold remains; but itis found on the 
tops and sides of the mountains hundreds of feet above the water. 

When in the mining country, [ endeavoured to obtain what information 
the miners and others cculd afford as to the value of the mines, and the 
number of people employed in them. The lowest estimate I heard made 
of the workmen was three thousand, including both whites and Indians; 
but this number was augmented by daily accessions from all parts of Ca- 
lifornia, from Oregon and Sonora, and from the Sandwich Islands. There 
has been such a drain from the Islands that there is scarcely a mechunic 
left at Honolulu. The same is likely to be the case in Oregon, as every 
vessel comes in from there crowded, and we hear of a large overland emi- 
gration. Among the people engaged in the mines, however, there are 
many runaway sailors, deserters from the army, trappers and mountaia- 
eers, who are naturally idle, dissipated and dissolute; in short, taken in 
the aggregate, the miners are the worst kind of labouring population. I 
have asked for estimates ef the average gaius of all the miners at work in 
the gold regions, including both whites aud Indians, and have never heard 
them stated at less than six dollars per day for each person. I believe, 
taking these minimum estimates as data, Lam fully justified in conclud- 
ing, that during the year commencing July 1, 1848, there will be $5,500,- 
000 removed from the mines, reckoning the ounce, troy, at $16. This 
sum is considerably greater, according to McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary, than the total amount of gold taken from all the mines in the Uni- 
ted States for the fifteen years ending in 1838; and it is nearly three 
times as great as the entire gold coinage of the United States Mint and 
ali its branches for the same year. 

From the last information I have been able to collect, I believe that 
sumething over $500,000, at $16 per ounce troy, will have left California 
in the three months ending September 30th; and of this amount at least 
four-fifths will find its way to foreign markets, and consequently to for- 
eigu mints. The same will be the case for some years te come, unless 
immediate measures are taken by Government to establish a branch mint 
in California, and in the mean time, United States coin is almost totally 
unknowa from Cape Hora to Paget's Sound. In this country the greatest 
inconvenience prevails for want of coin, while enormous amounts of un- 
coined gold are lying dormant in the hands of the people; if they sell it, 
a poe sacrifice is incurred; and if they keep it, no improvements can 
be made, and they are destitute of the means of support. The interests 
of the United States, as wellas those of California, call loudly for imme- 
diate relief from Congress. 

It is impossible to foretell what will be the ultimate result of this sud- 
den development of wealth. It is sufficiently obvious, however, that the 
country will be prematurely filled by a vented, excitable, adventurons, 
and reckless population, and that extended agricultural or mechanical im- 
provements are atan end for some years to come. Gambling and all sorts 
of thoughtless profusion begin to prevail. The present excitement will 
attract vast numbers of the idle, vicious and dissolute. Refugees from 
justice from the United States, as well as other countries, will flock to 
California among the better disposed population, and will find shelter 
among the almost inaccessible fastnesses of the mountains, where such 
mines of wealth are now opened. These regions are of vast extent and 
are remote from the regular settlements, and from the operation of the 
laws. In the solitary recesses of the Sierra Nevada are little clusters of 
men, with nothing but the trees for their covering, and no protection but 
their own =— and strength. Many of these peop!e are known to 
possess very large amounts of gold (sometimes as much as $20,000 ) wrap- 
ped in their blankets, where there is no eye to see and no agent to pur- 
sue the guilty. Is it strange, when the temptation is so great, that the 
robber and assassin should beabroad among the mountains? Many rob- 
beries and some murders are known already to have occurred; but little 
attention is excited by these events, where all are in the eager pursuit of 
wealth. No oue can conjecture the extent of these outrages, for living 
witnesses are not at hand, and “dead men tell no tales.” The strong and 
firm hand of Government must be promptly extended to save the country 
from the most revolting acts of violeuce. 

_ It becomes a matter of vital importance, therefore, that the most effi- 
cient measures should be taken for the establishment and preservation of 
good governmeat in California. The Governor of the Territory should be 
a mau of thehighest possible character for talent, firmness and integrity, 
and no salary hitherto aflowed for similar services in other United States 
Territories, will be an adequate compensation here. Any good labourer 
can realize fifty per cent more for his services than the highest Govera- 
ment officer now receives, taking the time together, for a year. It will 
be impossible to organize a good government under suitable men, unless 
the salaries of every class of government agents are proportioned to the 
unavoidable expenses to be incurred in the cou atry. 

I know of no section of the United States Territories which more im- 
peratively requires strong garrisons for the preservation of order. With- 
oat them I think the whole country will sink into anarchy, and the worst 













possible confusion. But to e efficient cisons in Ca!iforn’ 

pay of the troops must be raised mach ab ove Che present oud pe ~ 4 the 
tance allowed by law, and very severe enactments must be leg 
for the pauishmeat of deserters, and all aiders and abetters in dsrerti’ 
American troops have never been exposed to such incentives to d 
tions; and it is no detraction from their high character to say = 
ditional pay and emoluments for faithful service, aud more severe _ 
ments for desertion are imperatively necessary, it troops are tn be ent i 
this coustry. Soldiers are meeting personas every day, of charesteres 
habits in no way superior to theirown, who om realized more { ~ 
three or four weeks labour in the mines, than is paid to them f. a 
best years of their lives devoted to the service of their country. Th 
people of California sympathize with the soldiers, and desertion with : 
majority of them is netlooked upon as a stigma upon the character ft. 
offender. With dazzling pecuniary prospects before them, an. all th 
feelings of their associates to support them, the morals of the troo: . 


wt tive of the 


materially deteriorate, until the military establishment will be bro a 
by desertion. But if the mines ef California are to be mode a source 


revenue to the Government, measures like those above indicated beco 
more and more important, as efficiency and fidelity among the troops wil. 
then be indispensable to the public interests. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

_ J. L. FOLSOM. 
Captain aud Assistant Quartermaster 
Major Gen. Taos. 8. Jzsur, i 
Quartermaster Gen. U.S. Army. 
Extracts from another letter of Capt J. L. Folsom to Gen. Jesup, dated 
Say Frascisco, Catiponyta. 
October 8, 1848. 

My dear Sir; After the long eemi-official letter which I send to you at 
this time, in relation to the gold mines of this country, I have little 
more to ay upon that topic at present: and that little oe to the effect 
hcg discoveries upon the business of the country aud the means of 

The prices of labour here will create surprise in the United States. Kan- 
uskas, or Sandwich Islanders, the worst of labourers, are now employed 
constantly about the town in storing and landing merchandise at a dollar 
an hour each ; and the most indifferent labourers are hired by the week 
together at six oreight dollars perday. Mechanics obtain, when employ. 
ed by the day, eight or ten dollars per day, and by the month about siz, 
Ina few days, as the sickly season is over, I presume wages will advance 
for most of the labouring classes are returning to the mines. . 

Itis impossible to give you a fair idea of the insuperable difficulties we 
all meet with in any business which we are called upon todo. Ican best 
effect this, however, by stating facts for your information. I have just 
completed the repairs upon a Government lighter preparatory to discharg- 
ing the cargo of the transport ship Huntress. I attempted to hire a ligh- 
ter to effect this, but could not get one capable of containing one hundred 
and twenty barrels, manned by two men, short of fifty dollars per day. I 
have had the master of the Government lighter employed for several days 
in getting a crew for her: and wheu he effers eighty dollars per month 
for sailors, he is laughed at, and told that a man can get thatamount in the 
mines in one day! A few days since I senta wagon-master to employ 
some meu to handle some stores in the public Biste eoorg After search- 
ing about the townin vain, for several hours, he saw aman on the dock 
whom he felt sure of getting, for the individual in question did notseem te 
be biessed with a redundancy of this world’s gear. He was wearing a 
slouched hat, withouta crown, a dilapidated buckskin hunting ehirt or 
rock, a very uncleanly red woollen shirt, with pantaloons hanging in tat- 
ters, and his feet had an apology for a covering in an old shoe, and one old 
buckskin mocassin, sadly the worse for wear and old age. When asked 
if he wanted employmeat, he replied inthe affirmative ; and as the young 
man was proceeding to tell him what he wished to have him do, he was 
interrupted with “ It is not that kind of work, sir, that I want (at the 
same time taking a bag containing about two quarts of gold dust from his 
buckskin shirt); [ want to work inthe mines, sir. Look here stranger, 
do you see this? This bag contains gold dust; and do yon suppose Iam 
to make a damned nigger of myself, handling boxes and barrels for eight 
or ten dollars per day? 1 should think not, stranger!” And our friend 
left in a most contemptnous manner. Nor was this a solitary instauce of 
like conduct; they occur daily and hourly in the village. 

All sorts of labour is got at enormous rates of compensation. Commoa 
clerks and salesmen in the stores about town, often receive as high as 
$2,500 and their board. The clerk now in my office isa young boy who, 
until afew weeks since, was a private volunteer, and Lam now paying 
him $1,500 per anaum.—This will not appear high, when I tell you that ' 
I have just seen upon his table a wash bill, made out paid, at the rate of 
eight dollars per dozen; and that almost every thing else is at correspond- 
ing prices. The principal waiter in the hotal where I board is paid $1,700 
per year, and several others from $1,200 to $1,500! I fortunately have an 
Indian boy, or I should be forced to clean my own boots, for I could not 
employ a good body servant for the full amount of my salary as a Govern- 
ment officer. 1t will be impossible for any army officer to live here upon 
his pay, without becoming rapidly impoverished, for his time is not his 
own to enterupon business; and although he might have money, his op- 
portunities for making it useful to him are few, unless he invests it in real 
estate. Unless something is done, I am unable to see how itis possible 
for officers, living upon the salaries granted by law to military men, to 
support themselves in this country. I believe every army officer in Cak 
ifornia, with one or two exceptions, would have resigaed last summer, 
could they have done it and been free at once to commence for themselves. 
But the war was not thenterminated, and no one could hope to communi 
cate with Washington correspondents, to get an answer in lesa than six, 
and perhaps ten mouths. For some time lust summer, (August and July,) 
the officers at Monterey were entirely without servants, aud the Governor 
(Colonel Mason) actually took his turn in cooking for his mess. Unless 
some prompt action is taken to pay both officers and men serving in this 
country in proportion to the unavoidable expenses to be incurred, the for 
mer will resign, and the latter will desert, and it will be impossible to 
maintain a military force in California. It eannot be expected that officers 
wiil devote their services to the Government, at a rate of compensation 
which will not euable them to employ a servant, to say nothing of living 
in such a manner as may become their station; and it is utterly impossr 
ble to do it in California upon the salaries allowed by law. 

The channels for correspondence have heretofore been so fe w, thatI 
have not written you in relation to this country and its resource es; but as 
Ihave now the means of transmitting letters across Mexico via Mazatlan, 
[shall take every occasion to make you aequainted with the country, and 
such events as transpire on the coast, by a series of semi-official communr 
cations and reports. At present I have but little time to devote to it, and 
it must suffice to say, that 1 look upon California as perhaps the richest 
mineral country on the globe. Ihave written you at great length as to 
the gold, and since the d ate of that letter, other and richer mines have 
been discovered. Rich silver mines are known to exist in various parts 
of the country, but they are not worked. Quicksilver mines are foundat 
iunumerable places, and many of them afford the richest ores. The New 
Almadin mine at Santa Clara gives the richest ore of which we have any 
accounts. With very imperfect machinery it yields upwards of fifty per 
ceut.; and the proprietors are now working it, and are preparing to 
quadruple their force. Iron, copper, lead, tin, sulpbur, zinc, platiaum, 
cobalt, &c., are said to be found in abundance, and most of them sre 
known to exist in various sections of the country. . 

Asan agricultural territory, its great disadvantage is a want of rain 
but this is by no meaus so great as has boen represeuted. I believe 
California can be made to produce as fine wheat, rye, oats, backwhest, 
barley, vegetables, and fruits, especially grapes, as any portion of the 
world. Nothing that has been fairly tried has failed, and nearly every 
thing has produced wonderfully. The portions of the soil which are 
capable of cultivation are inconsiderable in comparison with the wh 
area of the country; but the soil about this bay, and in many of the lane 
valleys, is equal to the wants of a dense population. It is proverbially 
healthy, and, wit the exception of portions of the Sacramento ant 
Joaquin valleys, no couutry ever had, at the same period of settlement,® 
more salabrious climate. Until some re-action takes place in the mining 
business, agriculture must of course languish, and the general prospertty 
of the country be retarded; and for this reason, every well-wisher © 
California would be happy to see the profits derived from gold digging 
so far reduced by Government regulations as to force a portion of the ich 
habitants into the more Lealthy and beueficial occupations, without wh 
the country cannot become really prosperous and powerfal. f 

I think Califorwia affords meaus for the investment of capital such ‘o 
few other countries offer. Any person who could come in here n0w “4 
ready cash, would be certaia of doubling his money in a few mop id 
Large fortunes will be made here within the ensuing year, and I am a 
that there are some huudreds of persons who have already made, om of 
average, $25,000 each. Whole cargoes of goods are sold at an average 
about 150 per cent. clear profit and ready pay in gold dust. =. waste 

When I came to this place I expended a few handred dollars in w* 
lots, covered with bushes and sandhills. The chapter of events wt 








has followed is likely to make this property quite valuable if I sm able 
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look efterit. Whatcost me jess than $800, | suppose I could now sell 
for $8,000, or $10,000. Itis this ideration which makes me 
illing to return to a country where my salary is insuflicient for my sup- 
If Congress does not increase the pay of officers serving here, I 
should still be willing to returu, is the expectation that my private inter- 
ests would justify a measure which would otherwise be certain to im- 


poverish = . . * . 

Something should be done here at once for the establishment of peace 
and good phen in the country. All law, both civil and military, is at an 
end. Among the mines, and indeed most parts of the country out of the 
villages, no authority but that of the strongest exists ; and outrages of the 
most disgraceful nature are constantly occurring, aud the offenders & 
gnpanished. There are now about twenty-five vessels in this port, and | 
believe there is not one of them that hasacrew togo tosea. Frequently 
the sailors arm themselves, take the ship’s boats and leave in the most 

manner, defying both their officers and the civil magistrates. These 
things are disgraceful to the country and the flag; and while vessels have 
to pay port charges, duties, &c. their owners ought to be protected. The 
tariff law of 1346 is now in force in California. 

We have not had an American man-of-war in this port for more thana 
year, and all the naval resources of the United States on this coast are 
eoncentrated at Monterey, which is not a harbour buat an open road-stead, 
and which has not one-tenth of the business on its waters which is done 
in this bay. The navy agency, the naval storekeeper, aud the depots of 
maval stores are all there; while every person who possesses the least 
knowledge of the situation of the two places. must have seen that this 
must be the great commercial point ou the coast, best adapted to govern- 
ment purposes, and most deserving of the protection of government es- 
ablishments for the preservation of good order. During the whole year 
that I was collector of this port, there was nota United tates man-of-war 
in the harbour. We were exacting a “military contribution,” and we 

essed not the slightest means of preventing vessels from leaving in 
Pofinnce of our authority. Indeed, the threat to do so was made more 
than once during that time. For mouths past there has seldom been more 
than one merchant vessel at Monterey at a time, and frequently none atall ; 
and still that is the general place of resort on the coast for men of-war. 
At this time, suciis the state of affairs here, that atleast one armed vessel 
ought to be constantly in port. 

n a few months the line of ocean mail steamers will be in operation 
from Panama to Oregon, and this port is to be a depdt for coal, and of 
eourse a stopping pointin passing both ways. The starting of the line of 
steamers ou the coast is likely to be an undertaking of very great diffi- 
eulty, aud at this time such is its importance with reference to both Ore- 
gon and California, that its failure might be looked sees as 8 national 
calamity. Still, unless some kind of protection is extended to the ship- 
ping of this port, it is not at all improbable that it may fail for want of 
the necessary labourers as soon as the boats reach this harbour. Indeed 
it isaltogether probable unless some competentanthority is found here at 
the time to preserve order, that the crew will quitin a body as soon as the 
first vessel arrives. Every possible assistance should be extended to in- 
sure the success of this company, and every reasonable latitude should be 
granted in the execution of their contract. It is now uncertain il the 
steamers cau ente: Columbia river at all times in the winter; and the 
may find it necessary to runup to Puget’s Sound. This would be a small 
inconvenieuce in comparison to the loss of one of these vessels upon the 
very dangerous bar at the mouth of the Colambia—an event not at all im- 
probable, if they enter that river in the winter. ; 

If this letter happens to contain anything you think of public interest 
you can allow the information it contaius to be used; but the ae you, 
will sce, is not intended forthe public. Ifyou think my long letter of the 
18th ultimo, relating to the mines, of any public interest, you can publish 
it or any portion of it you think propor. I believe all the statements it 
@ontains may be considered as within the bounds of moderation. I am 
eertain it would be looked upon in this country as an under statement 
rather than an exaggeration of the reality, as it is seen to exist. 

* * s 7. + oe 

The following extract from the Boston Traveller is worth notice. We 
wish the staiement had been corroborated by ibe names of the writers; 
for though such facts as are here hinted at are likely enough to oceur— 
yot exaggerated rumours of all kinds will be afloat. 

Rarine anv Murper in Catironnia.—Private letters received here 
from the gold mines of California are rather disceuragiug to those about 
starting for that region. They confirm the former reports as to the abun- 
dance of gold, but at the same time state that those who are in possession 
ef the precious ore in any quantities, are marked, and often disappear.— 
Even some that have attached themselves to trains leaving the mines 
have been robbed, and trains on their way there heve bee plandered. 





"TABERNACLE.—ONCE MORE, AND MOST POSITIVELY FOR THE LAST 
time in this country, the Grand Gala Concert, given by MADAME ANNA BISHO?, on 
@ scale of unparajicied splendor, and received with unbounded enthusiasm, will be repeated 
eu Tuesday Evening, Jan. 2, 1849, on which occasion, MADAME A, BISHOP wiilsing some of 
her most popularand celebrated Cavatinas, Songs, Duets and Ballads. SIGNOK PEREL- 
LI, the eminent Tener, will also sing several admired Pieces—his last appearance this sec- 
son. MR BOCHSA, Harpist to the Queen of England, ex-Director of Her Majesty's 
Italian Opera. London, &c., will present, for the last time in this country, his far-famed Cha- 
racteriatic, Imitative, and Lyric Symphony, in two divisions, called VOYAGE MUSICAL in 
different parts of theworld. Introducing National Airs, selected from the most authentic 
sources, which are given in their primitive state, and accompanied with instruments pecu- 
liar to each country! To which will be added a new and original grand chorus, eutitled 
the California Gold Hunters. Musical Director, MR. GEORGE LODER. in the Voyage 
Musical, MR. BOCHSA will preside at the Harp. Full particulars of the whole entertainment 
in programmes, To render this unique Gala Concert as splendid as possible, the exterior 
of the Tabernacle will be gaily illuminated, and a Military Band stationed under the 
Portico, will receive the visitors. Tickets, One Dollar each. Doors open at7. Concert to 
eommence at 8 o'clock. 4 30 It 





RAND CONCERT !—FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHARITABLE FUNDS 

of the ST, GEORGE’S and BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCITIES, at the 
Tabernacle. on Thursday Evening, Jan. 4. 1849. The following distinguished Artists have 
Mberaily volunteered their services:—Madame Anna Bishop, Mr. Bochsa, and Charles 
Hohnstock, The Germania Band, Mrs, Edward Loder, Miss Watson, Mr. Greatorer, and Mr. Mas. 
gt ~The Chorus will consist of tho members of the American Musical Institute. 


Pre: I.—Hail Co'umbia, Germania Band—Storming of Constantine, Germania Band— 
lee, Hark the Lark, Mrs. E, Loder, Miss Watson, Mr. Watson and Mr. Massett—Grand 
Chant, Robert, Robert! toi que j'aime, Meyerbeer, Madame Anna Bishep—Grand Fantasia 
forthe Piano Forte, Lucia, Prudent, Miss Adele Hohnstock—Duett, Tell me where is fancy 
oes, Bishop, Mrs. E. Loder and Miss Watson—Grand Solo, Harp, Mr. Bochsa, Bochsa— 
niling M Jy pee - ay told ber Jere y =~ Mra. + ane 1 Hail 
Spofforth, Messrs. erty, Watson, Greatorex asset! b 

Bodntertens Musical Institute. ra . 7 ae Sare 
3 Il.—God Save the Queen, Solo parts by Madame Anna Bishop, Mrs, Edward Loder 
4 a Watson, Messrs Grea'orex and Mastett—Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Men" 
ai, #sohn, by the Germania Band—Favourite Ballad, Madame Auna Bishop—Gleeand Chorus 
ve voices, Shades of the Heroes, T. Cooke, Messrs. Cafferty, Wa'son, Malden, Greatorex 
Massett, and Chorus—Grand Fantasia for Violin, with full Orchestral accompaniment, 
pompoced and performed by Charles Hohnstock—Duett, Ae it fell upon aday, Bishop, Mrs. 
je and Miss Watson—Glee and Chorus, The Chongh and Crow, Bishop, Mra. Edward 
Bena’ Miss Watson and Mr. Massett—Panorama of Broadway,C. Lenschow, the Germania 


Doors open at half past 6, and performance commences precisely at half-past 7 o'clock 
Fickets, $i, to be had of the Committee of Management, at the principal Music Stores, and at 
cors. The Concert willbe under the direction of Mr. Henry C. Watson 
B Committe of Management—F¥..¥. Sanderson, Esq., President of St. George's Society, Jno. C- 
a, E , MD., lst Vice-President, Robert Bage. Esq., Treasurer, Ed, Walker, Esq., 
a . homas Knock, Bsq., Henry Owen, Ea, James Sheward, \William Young, Esq. 
~ « olas Carter, Esq, R HH. Jackson, Esq, MD, W. J. Heather, Esq. J.L. Walker, Esq. 
Dis ry op Esq. G. 8. Brown, Esq, Wm. Hindhaugh, Esq., Sentimus Crooks, F.sq,, Thos. 
} yt sq, Pread t British Protective Emigrant Soc., James R Walter, Esq, 2d Vice Presi- 
WD hase Barelay, B. M. Consul, Matthew Rudsdale, Esq. Richard Bell, Eaq, 
. fo ey Esq., Henry Jessop, Esq, Samuel Maycock, Esq., H. L. Routh, Esq.. 
Adam todart, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Charles Edwards, Esq., Jno, 5 Bariett, Esq, 


—_—— 








BIRTH.—On Friday the 22nd inst. in thiscity, Mrs. BROWN, wife of Mr. James Brown, 
Jr., formerly of Kingston, Canada, of a daughter. * 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. 
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ena RS in the British Provinces will confer a favour by informing 
Se ee of this Journal are refused at their Offices. The postage they in- 
» by doing so, will be refunded by our local or travelling Agents. 





Notice To Scpscrisgers 1y Canapa.—Mr. John Nimo of. Toronto, and 


Mr. Thorias Wood of Montreal, are at present our only authorized Travelling 
Agents in Canada. 





We had hoped that the Europs, Cinard Stes mer of the 16th inst, 
pt d have brought usa fortnight’s Earopean news, before going to press 
we week ; bat the thick weatier has probably detained her. The result 

the election ia France is, of coarse, the object of absorbing interest, 
aud whilst the general impressioa seems to prevail that Louis Napoleon 
will have proved the successful candidate, the consequences are matter 
for mich speculation. We canaot ourse!l yes believe for one moment that 





























General Cavaignie and his edhorents will ofer anything like an armed 
resistance to the will of the people expressed at the polls ; nor do we be- 
lieve that the [mperialists, Moxarchists, Legitimists, an Anti-repabli- 
cans generally wil! organize a physical force opposition to the General 
himeelf, if unexpectedly France should deelare itself in his favour. What 
we fear mostly for France is the result of that great social disorgan'za- 
tion, which has been broaght about by the promulgation of Communist 
doctrines, rendered more aud more dangerous by the display of the pow- | 
er of the masses, as seen in each successive Revolution. The isian | 
populace cannot be used as a motive power at the beck and bidding? of 
political traders. They have learned their own force, and with mistaken 
views of their own advantage, will not fail to employ it again and again 
for their own purposes. There is no reqsoning with men behind barri- 
cades ; and the Government that perpetually requires an imposing mili- 
tary force to keep itself in existence can do nothing towards promoting 
the sum ef human happiness. French affairs are a perpetual enigma ; and 
whether France have for her President the able African General, or the 
shadow of herstill-remembered Emperor, we confess we see smal! pros- 
pect of order or progress—of a happy people, or of inereasing civilization. 





| 
| 





CALIFORNIA. 

From New Brunswick to Texas, from Florida to Wiscons in, the papers 
teem with narratives, surmises, hints, and prophecies, touching the new 
land of Promise. In common with nearly all our contemporaries, we 
give room again to copious information on this engrossing topic, prefer- 
ring, however, as far as possible, official communications to those ema- 
nating from private, and often iuterested parties. Officers in the employ 
of Government may indeed, as well as other persons, be misinformed, or 
come to erroneous conclusions, but they can scarcely make up their des- 
patches with the sole intention that they shall startle in print. We com- 
mend, therefore, to the quiet perusal of our readers, one letter from 
Capt. Folsom, U. 8. A., to the United States Government at Washington, 
and a portion of another toa private friend ; both are to be found above 
They do but confirm what every one had previously determined to be- 
lieve; but they are none the less worth attention on that account. 

The abundance of gold on the River Sacramento and its tributaries be- 
ing, then, a settled point, and the swarm of adventurers hastening thith- | 
er to reap this golden harvest being evident to any one who frequents 
the wharves and shipping offices of the Atlantic cities, the great question 
f the moment is the accessibility of the locale. We aided, last Satur- 
day, in giving currency to the report, (taking the precaution of italicizing 
the word) that six thousand persons were at Panama waiting convey- 
ance to San Francisco. We have since observed anuther rumour going 
the round of the press, to the eflect that a traveller, bound to California, 
had actually returned from Panama to the United States, deterred by the 
congregated numbers at that port, aud the apparent impossibility of get- 
ting forward. Two thousand was the number of persons whom he is 
said to have found entitled to preference of passage, and what the whole 
number of waiters upon Providence now is, this anouymous and pradent 
informant sayeth not. Further still ia relation to this matter, the follow- 
ing letter from Senor Dominguez, the Consul at New York of the Repub- 
lic of New Grenada, has found its way into print, having been drawn 
forth by enquiries on the subject from Messrs. Champlin & Haigh, and 
being addressed to those gentlemen, under date in this city, the 22nd 
mstant. 








Gentlemen:—In reply to your favour of this date, I have to answer 


a 











that by my last advices from Panama, no passengers were waiting at that 
port to proceed to San Francisco. Should a demand exist for conveyanee 
from Pauama, for a large number of passengers to San Francisco, the 
neighbouring seaports ot Callao, Valparaiso, Guayaquil, and sundry others, 
would, iu all probability, supply such demand, in addition to what exists 
at Panama. The prevailing winds are from south to north, which are 
‘avourable at this season of the year, for passages up the coast to San Fran- 
cisco from Panama. Yours respecttully, 
GO. DOMINGUEZe 
Per F. A. Wacken. 

This letter ig thought by many to have settled the question of trane- 
portation, and to have established as a fact, that it will uot be difficult for 
the multitudes crowding to Chagres and Panama to fiad conveyance 
thence up the coast. With all due respect for such authority, we can 
scarcely agree inthis opinion. In the first place there is no date specified 
in the expression “ last advices from Panama ;’’ and on the date depends 
the whole value of the information. In the next place, the golden tidings 
from California will have spre fur and wide along the const of the 
Pacific, and “ the neighbouring seaports of Callao, Valparaiso, Guayaquil, 
and sundry others,” will furnish each its freight of adventurers, ready to 
crowd every barque that cau bear them to the shore, whose riches 

*Outshine the wealth of Ormus or of Ind.” 

Is itnot probable, moreover, that Venezuela, troubled aud distracted as it 
is, the West India islands, and Central America, will pour out thousands 
of seekers after fortune who will embark from yarious points for Chagres? 
Many 4 dramatic scene, comic, serious, aud perchance tragic, will be 
enacted amongst the wise men and the fools, the weak men and the 
strong, who have set forth on this exciting crusade, and we look for the 
first act on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we cannot avoid the expression 
of our sincere regret at an accident that has happened to the Panama, one 
of the Pacific Mail Steamships, which will not improve the position of 
affairs in the Isthmus. She sailed hence on the Ist inst. to go round Cape 
Horn, in order to take her place in the line. When five days out, her 
cylinder broke, and the machinery became so much deranged, that she 
was compelled to pat back under canvas. Light adverse winds and sub- 
sequent heavy gales retarded her, and she reached this port on Tuesday 
last. She has proved herself an excellent sea boat; hor damage, occasion, 
ed by defective metal, will be repaired forthwith, and we wish her bet- 
ter luck next time. 

Nothing definite appears yet to have been settled about the proposed 
railroad across this neck of laud. Readers may remember that a fort. 
night since we spoke of the rival companies, each claiming to have ac. 
quired a riglit of way from the Granadian Government; but the point at 
issue is not, we believe, determined. We spoke also of the Isthmas «f 
Tehuantepec, and of the seriously revived project of a Ship canal through 
it. In allusion to this last-named route the New York T'ribune of Wedues. 
day communicates some facts and information of interest. furnished by a 
gentleman who has lived for sixteen years on the spot, and whx thus 
gives his opinion and experience. 

“ Jt is now important to be escertained which is tue best and most feasible route, 
not only for the transmission of the Mail, but for tae conveyance of passengers and 

vermment stores to California. The Panarsa route is now spoken of, and is 

rought up before Congress for ite action. Wy that route, the U. 8. Mail can be 
carried to San Francisco in about forty days at present, and passengers may reach 
our California and Oregon possessions at .n expense of about 6450. Ali the pe- 
culiar advantages of that route have been already communicated to the public by 
those interested. I will now call the public sttention to a much shorter and 
cheaper route ; the Isthmus of Tehuariepec. looking at the map of Mexico 

a will find the mouth of the Coatzacoaleos River, situated in N. lat. 18°. It 
is navigable for ocean steamers about 20 miles from its meuth ; its general course 
is due South, and it is navigable for small steamers to within 50 miles of the 
Pacific Ocean. The continent is just two degrees wide, say 130 miles. On the 
Pacific Coast is the City of Tehcantepec, about three leagues distant from the 
port of San Francisco, a lake or inlet of the Pacific Ocean, which, itis sa id, affords 
sufficient water for large vessels to enter. Tue writer of this article resided on 
the banks of the Coatzacoaleos sixteen years, and crossed the continent some fifiy 
times ; he therefore feels himself competent to give « practical opinion upon the 
subject. 





Se Tekan coald ot preseas be transported across the C doen, on teiaeee 
to Teheastepec, in from 60 to T2 hours; and at a lien Gna abel sesld te 
_ 80 as to bring those two within 36 hours of each other. A line 
small steamers, such as are on the Ohio Kiver, would enable pa 
to cross the Continent in 48 hours or less. Merchandise would, with the actnal 
condition of the roads, require some six or eight days for its ire j I 
will now sum uy the time thet would be required to carry the mail from New 
Orleans to San Francisco in California, ander existing circumstances, provided e 
partia! arrangement was made with Mexico—via: From New Orleans w Coatza- 
aoe, 90 hours ; thence to Tehuantepec or the Port of San Francisco, T2 hours. 
“ ing, in the aggregate, 6 days and 18 hours—say 7 days. From the Mex: an 
ort of Tehuantepec or San Francisco to our San Francisco in California, say 12 
ays; making, in all, 19 days. Practical men, by looking atthe map, can decide 
whether the ume | have allowed for the Ocean navigation is sufficient. In re- 
ace to the transit across the Continent, I speak from positive knowledge. This 
- pect cannot but interest the American people, and | beg you will lay the fects 
vefore them. I will iNustrate the position I have here assumed, by facts and 
proofs which cannot fail to convince our Government that the route Teluante- 
pee is by far preferable, in every point of view, to that of Chagres and Paname. 


A railroad can be built fi 10 - ing o Oceans with 
in five hours of each > Ave re ae eee ee 


Before dismissing the subject of overland routes, we beg leave to com 
Feet an error floating about our contemporaries’ columns, relative to the 
passage to and from Great Britain, and her Lodian dependencies, vid the 
Isthmus of Suez. The object being to show that Great Britain has done 
much to facilitate that intercourse, and that the United States Govern- 
ment should in like manner focter a similar enterprise on this Continent 
it is asserted that the India mails are only bronglt home in ffly or sixty 
days overland, in place of four or five months round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and that a mach greater proportionate saving of time would be 
effected in adopting overland communication with California iu preference 
to the voyage round Cape Horn. Thirty days is nearer the mark than 
50 or 60 for the transmission of the mails between Bombay and London, 
and letters from India only 45 days old are often received in this city, vid 
Eagland. We speak of this India route from personal knowledge of it, 
having travelled it ourselves. If any would satisfy themselves by a re- 
ference to dates, they must bear iu mind that the passage from Bombay 
to Suez is several days longer during the height of the 8. W. monsoon in 
June, July, August, aud September, than at other periods. The best 
passages are made during the height of the N. B. monsoon, in eur mid- 
winter. As for any parallel between these two Isthmus routes, there 


}can be none. To say nothing of the insular position of Great Britain, 


thousands of miles of foreign land lie between her and her Indian Colo- 
nies—whereas there is searcely a city of importance in the United States, 
from which a direct line might not be drawn to San Francisco, which 
should not traverse a foot of foreign soil. What an idea it gives one of 
the vastness and the wildness of these Western States, that two oceans 
and a strip of alien territory should be passed in order to reach conveni- 
ently from one point in them to another ! 





Major-General Persifer F. Smith, recently appointed Governor of Ca- 
lifornia, sailed from Now Orleans in the Falcon steamer for Chagres, ea 
the 16th inst. He has an arduous duty before him, and mast in a great 
measure rely upon his own discretion. So far Congress has done nothing 
in the establishment of a Civil Government io this new territory, and the 
character of the country, its productions, and its destined inhabitants, all 
call for the exercise of the highest order of administrative talent, 

The Journal of Commerce of yesterday has the following remark on the 
present political and sociai condition of California. 

“ As itis very doubtful whether avy bill for the organization of a Terri- 
torial or State government in California will pass Coagress at the present 
session, itis desirable to know what sort of a goverument, if any, now 
exists there. The views of the national administration on thishead, sre 
thus stated in a letter from Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State, to Wm. V. 
Van Voorhies, the Agent of the Post Office Department, who has been re- 
cently sent to California, dated Washington, Oct. 7, 1848. 


The condition of the people of California is anomalous, and will require on thelr 
part the exercise of great prudenee and discretion. By the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace the military form of government which was established over them, 
under the laws of war, as recognised by the practice of all civilized nations, has 
ceased to derive its authority from this source of power. Batis there, for this 
reason, no governmentin California? Are life, liberty,and property, under the pro- 
tection of no anthorities 1 This would be a singular phenomenen in the face ofthe 
world, and especially among Amerean citizens, distinguished as they are above 
all other people for their law abiding character. Fortunately they are not redue- 
ed tothis sad condi.ion, The termination of the war left an existing government 
—a government de facto—in foll operation ; and this will continae, with the pre- 
sumed consent of the people, until Congress shall provide for them a Territorial 
government. The great lnwof necessity justifies thie conclusion. The consent 
of the people is irresistibly inferred from the fact, that co civilized community 
could possibly desire to abrogate an existing government, when the alternative 
presented would be to place themselves in a state of anarchy, beyond the protec- 
tion of all laws, aud reduce them to the unhappy necessity of submitting w the 
dominion of the strongest. 

The government de facto, will, of course, exercise no power inconsistent with 
the provisions of the constitution of the United States, which is the supreme law of 
the land. for this reason no import duties can be levied is California on articles 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, ae ro such duties can 
be imposed in any other part of our Union on the productions of California. Nor 
can new duties ve charged in Califernia upon sach foreign productions as have 
already paid duties in any of our ports of entry, for the obvious reason that Cali- 
fornia is within the territory of the United States. I shalinot enlarge upon thie 
subject, however, as the Secretary of the Treasury will perform that duty.” 


Major Hobbie, First Assistant, has addressed an official communication 
to Mr. Cave Johnson, the Postmaster-General of the United States, 
wherein he gives at great length the result of his recent investigation 
into the European Post Office systems, and his suggestions arising there 
from. Major Hobbie weat to Europe last year, charged by the authori 
ties to look thoroughly into this subject, and very zealously and faithfully 
he appears to have performed this duty. The document is extremely 
lengthy, and we must content ourselves with stating that it recommends 
the appropriation of one million of dollars per anvuum by Congress to 
cover the expense of transporting official communications, public decu- 
ments, &¢., and the reduction of the postage to a uniform rate of three 
cents for single letters, one cent for newspapers not weighing more than 
two ounces, and three for periodicals not weighing more than three 
ounces. Further than this in the detsil we do not care to go, as the 
document does not carry with it any ministerial weight, and the whole 
subject mast be shortly acted upon by Congress. This body will value 
the document ouly #0 far as it values the ability and the experience of 
Major Hobbie. The general cry appears, however, to be for a two eout 
rate on letters. 

Major Hobbie was very well received by the Post Office sathorities in 
London, and his views seem to be mainly based on the result of changes 
and experiments tried there. Our Parliament lately borrowed from 
America some useful hiats about the one hour rale, though it did not 
make use of them. We trast Congress will derive more practical bene- 
fits from the information thas gleaned from Bagland. At least the frank 
interchange of official statements and of the result of experience is very 
desirable. 

Vewnzveta.—The following letter, which is generally called oficial by 

he press, gives particulars of the surrender of Maracaibo, aod is proba- 
Lly correct; but we cannot give it entire credence withouta knowledge 
o” the parties from whom it emanates. It is said to have been received 


b the “ Elien Reed” at Baltimore. 





Poernto Casgene, DoE 
have received official information of the capitulation 

yo City of Maracaibo to the forces of Gen Pees, e Col. 

An irade. The surrender of that city took place on the Ath of 
ber ‘ast, when Col. Andrade entered the town at the head of 1,500 mea 
of the Constitutional force. The place was taken without striking » blow, 
and tie cause of its having beld out so long, was the detere of 
Col. Andrade to take the city without bloodshed. Col. Castelli, the com- 
mander of the forces of Mouagas, isa prisover of war in the bands of the 
Constitationalists. who bave also captured a considerable quantity of 








1f « partial arrangement were made with the Mexican Government, the United 
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arms, &<. The forces of Gea. Paez are thus in posession of the City of 
i aad the strong fort of Saa Carlos at tue end of the Lake. 

The Mouagas fleet is in what is called the Saco, or outer bay, where 
they suffer mach fom the exposed uatare of the place and the want of 
supplies. The fleet of Gen, Paez is at anchor inside of the Lake. Ere 
loag the flvet of Moangzas mist attask the fortof Sasa Oarlos, or abandon 

if present position. . 
aa Paoz is still at Curaca®, and will leave for this coast, as we are 
informed, ia the latter part of this math, with two steamers and asloop of 
war, to join his fleet and pat himself at the head ofthe army, which is to 
restore the Coastitatioa aad order to this oppressed country. 

The inhabitants of the Lisaos (the Plains) are ap in arms ogainst Mon- 
agas and ia favour of Paez. lo Merida, Trajillo aod Bariaas, important 
movements have takea place against the Government of Monagas. The 
Eastern part of Veaezoela is also much agitated, but we have as yet no- 
thing positive from that quarter. veal 

The Government of Mouagas has published a now decree repealing, in 

. the former one relative to the issue of Treasury bonds. By the first 
ree, these bouds were receivable at par in the Custom-Houses: and 
by the last docres they are to be received for only 50 por cent, and the 
balance is to be paid by the Goverament. These bonds were purchased 
by merchants, chiefly foreigners, to pay duties, on the faith of the decree 

Monagas; but as the otfect of the measure hasbeen to deprive the 
Monagis Government of the income derived from Custom-tHouses, the 
Goverameat have made a new decree, by waich purchasers are deprived 
of the benelit they expected to secure, and are compelled to become cre- 
ditors of the Admistration to a large amount against their will. This will 
give you an idea of the financial state of the present goveram ent. 





Pivs 1x.—A.most a Prornecy.—A recent number of the Courrier des 
Eiats Unis quotes the following lines published in Lz Corsaire, two 
years since, when the now humiliated Pontiff was the very idol of his 
fickle people. 


Saint Pére qu'un faux zele entriine, 

Tu veux la liberté pour lacanaille humaine ; 
Un bienfait n'est jamais perdu ; 

Saint Pére, tu seras peadu! 


The meaning is, we beliove, embodied in the following version :— 


Holy Father, misled by a zeal out of place, 

Thou woulds't liberty grant to the scum of vur race | 
And as benefits fail not to meet their reward, 

Holy Father, they'll pay thee for thine—with a cord! 


The projected railroad from Piermont on the River Hudson to Daukirk 
on Lake Erie, commonly called the New York and Erie Railroad, is com, 
pleted to Binghampton, in Broome county, N. Y., a distance of nearly 
two handred miles. A party of the Directors and their friends started 
for that place on Tuesday, in order to open the lately-finished portion of 
the track with oppropriate festivities; and returved, sale and sound, yes- 


Cie Albion. 


An attempt was made last week to rob the mail from this city to Que- 
bee, bat without success. There was a considerable amount of money 
in the mail, of which, it is supposed, the robbers had notice. They have 
ost as been discovered; but after a few more outrages of a similar 
kind somebody will perhaps be caught, and said to be one of the de- 


my ty 

he report that Mr. Hincks is to be made Collector of Customs at Que- 
bec has again been revived, and is asserted with more confidence. The 
situation is one of much importaace as counected with the trade of the 
country, and the salary and emoluments are £1000 or £1200 per annum. 

Another of Col. Gagy’s suits for libel against the newspapers comes off 
to-day. The Pilot, the Government organ, is the defendant this time, and 
I suspect the result will decide who is to be the victor in these actions. 

The report of Lord Grey’s retirement from the Colonial Office is be- 
lieved here. If his Sub were to accompany him, we Canadians would 
net be very much grieved. 

In @ conversation I had a few days ago with a zealous supporter of the 
present Government from Upper Canada, he expressed strong doubts 
if they could carry the University question through the House of Assem- 
bly. I must suppose, however, that ministers know what they are about, 
and look before they leap. One of tho city papers says that the meeting 
of the Legislature was put off to the month of Janaary, for the purpose 
of gaining time to secure the royal assent to the elevation of several gen- 
tlemen to the Legislative Council, on whose votes oc this a the 
Government could rely. It is also said that ministers themselves are not 
unanimous in their support of the College Bill. P.P. 









fAusic. 


Mavame Anya Bisnor’s Gata Concent.—This concert, which we 
mentioned im our last issue, took place on Saturday evening. There was 
a brilliant attendance, both as regards the quality and the number of the 
audience; nearly all our musical dilet‘anti were present, and the gross 
amount of people could not be much less than two thousand. We were 
glad to see so large a company, for we understand that the cust of the 
concert to Madame Apia Bishop was nearly one thousand dollars. This 
may seem an exorbitant sum to those unacquainted with the details of 
getting up a concert ona grand scale, but it can be easily computed, 
when the members engaged, the printing, advertising, copying of music, 
rent, &c., are taken into consideration, and our readers will at once ap- 
preciate how great a risk an artist ruus in catering liberally for the 
public. 

After the overture, the “ Ruler of the Spirits,’ was played in admirable 
style by the orchestra, Signor Perelli sang a Scena ¢ Cavatina from Erna- 
ni, Come ruggiada al cespite, with much taste and expression. He is 
graceful and pleasing, and although kis style wants force, his excellent 
method commands attention and respect. 





terday morning, after a satisfactory visit. We wish they had been favoured 
with better weather, for it has been horrible here through the week, 
alternating from bad to worse, with every possible variety of hail, snow, 
sleet and rain. The streets of New York are in a deplorable condition, 
of which fact the New York editors take care to keep the City Fathers 
regularly advised. 

The railroad hence to New Haven, completing the land communication 
between New York and Boston, is now open for public use. 








A project is said to be seriously entertained for bringing the mineral 
waters of Saratoga Springs to this city, in glass pipes laid in bricks moul- 
ded purposely to receive them. The scheme appears feasible enough ; 
but whether it could be rendered profitable is another question. We 
know that twice within the last twenty years a project bas been on foot in 
London, for erecting salt-water bathiog houses on an immense scale in 
that metropolis, the water for which was to be brought from the coast in 
metallic pipes. 

Some curiosity is expressed by the Yankes Blade to know “ who is 
Alfred Domett 1” We presume the occasional appearance in our col- 
umns during the Inst six months of some clever verses, under his signature 
or his initials, has called forth the inquiry. We can satisfactorily answer 
it. Alfred Domett is a cousin of our own, spent a winter in the back-woods 
of Canada ten or fifteen years ago, has been an occasional contributor to 
Blackwood, and now serves her Britannic Majesty in a Civil capacity in 
the Colony of New Zealand, with a salary of £500 per aunum. 








The Concert for the joint benefit of the charitable funds of the St. 
George's and British Protective Emigrant Societies will take place at the 
Tabernacle on Thursday evening next. The programme is above, and 
some remarks upon it willbe found under our musical notices. Between 
the two it cannot and should not escape the attention of our city readers. 





Cuotena.—There are no now cases reported inthisCity; and at the Qun- 
rantine Establishment at Staten Island during the week there have been 
but 14 new cases and 6 deaths, At New Orleans we much regret 
to observe that it has appeared, and fayoured probably by the extraor- 
dinary mildness of the weather, has shown considerable virulence. After 
the occurrence of a few cases that did not excite much alarm, three days 
at the close of last week gave seventy-five as the number of new 
patients ; and yesterday the Courier §- Enquirer of this city published a 
telegraphic report from New Orleans, to the effect that 100 had been regis- 
tered on Christmas day. We notice also a case reported at Mobile, and 
a very few at Memphis, aud Cincinnatti. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NEW YORK ALBION. 
(The Canada mails have been again delayed by the uncertain weather lately prevalent; it 
bas deranged both summer and winter mode of t ave ling; and the following adh conse- 
Fg A came to hand one day too late for last week's paper. We have no later communica- 


Monday's mail not having arrived.) 
Montreat, 18/h December, 1848. 


The snow has almost wholly disappeared here, and, were it not for the 
almanac and certain promissory notes — due, we might imagine our- 
selves to have, by some means or other, leaped over the intervening 
months to the month of April of the year of grace 1849. So mild a sea- 
son has not been known within the memory of you know who. 

We are extremely barren of news of yn be eps The members 
of the Government are up to their chins; I hope they wo'nt get beyond 
their depth in business, preparing tor the meeting of Parliament in (Mone 

, and their opponents of the Press and the Senate are, like Tam 
O'Shanter’s wife, * nursing their wrath to keep it warm” for explosion 
at the said important era. 

I believe 1 have already stated that the St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Railway has been opened to St. Hyacinthe. A short time ago, the engi- 
neers and superintendents employed on the work resigned ina body, in 
qenrognenee of some dispute with the Directors and Secretary, and con- 
siderable delay and inconvenience have been the result. The malcon- 
tents are Americans, and as much grumbling arose from their appoint- 
ment ee our native engineers and ethets, the quarrel is regarded 
with a small touch of malicious pleasure by the latter. As the facts have 
oad been made public, I shall not say with whom the fault of the rupture 


The accounts received of the gold mines, or rather golden fields of Cal- 
ifornia, have so wrought on the imaginations of many persons hereabouts, 
that they are age ee | speaking of seeking their fortunes in the new El 
Dorado. Really, the President of the United States has much to answer 
for by having, in his late speech, drawa such a vivid picture of a land 
whoee inexhaustible treasures are richer a thousand times 

Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

It is told of a Roman emperor that he used to amuse himself by rolling 
over coins and jewels strewed on the floor. It seems one could have 
the same pleasure in a California gutter. But as I was saying, President 
Polk has much to answer for, as | much fear that his account of the Gold 
aos of California will drive half the world mad, while the other half 
will die of envy. Be that, however, as it may, a number of our young 
men in respectable stations in life are serious at present in their inten- 
tions of going to dig for gold. But 1 doubt much if white-glove gentry 
of their sort are exactly the proper description of persons for the re- 
quired werk, which even the relaters of the wonder admit to be as la- 
borious as profitable. 


The appearance cf Madame Anna Bishop was greeted by hearty and 
enthasiastic applause. The audience seemed to welcome her with the 
most cordial feelings, as though the woman was not less esteemed than 
the artiste, This kind reception must have inspired her, for we never 
heard her sing with more fervour and passion. Her first aria, Ah come 
rapida, is one of Meyerbeer's happiest efforts; it is worthy of the atten- 
tion of a fine artiste, and it is saying but little to state that Madame Bish. 
op did it ample justice—it was an exhibition of exquisitely refined taste, 
perfect finish, and natural passion and expression. It was unanimously 
encored. 

In the Scottish ballad, “ John Anderson,” she was also encored, and the 
lovely Irish ballad, the “Last Rose of Summer,” narrowly escaped the 
same compliment, 

The fayourite duetto from Linda, “ Da quei di,” was sung with all that 
impulsive passioa which rendered it so effective in her stage representa- 
tions, and drew down a unanimous encore. 

She had also to repeat the brilliant cavatina V’era un di, written for her 

by Mercadante ; in short the audience seemed never tired of hearing the 
fair cantatrice, aud consequently imposed upon her nearly as much labour 
as she would haye in singing through a grand opera. Madame Bishop, 
however, complied gracefully and cheerfully with all the demands of her 
admirers, forgetting the labour in the grateful compliments that caused 
it. If anything were wanting to prove the great popularity of Madame 
Bisliop, her reception throughout Saturday evening would be conclusive 
evidence, 
Mr. Bochsa’s remarkable instramental work, the Voyage Musical, de- 
serves a much more extended notice than our limits will permit, for it is, 
of its kind, undoubtedly the most perfect work extant. The idea is 
strikingly original, and reveals the vigorous imagination of the creator. It 
presents, as it were, at a single glance, a picture of the national music of 
every nation. 

The great difficulty of this style of composition consists in connecting 
the numerous airs in an easy and natural manner, so that the transitions, 
so fur from being abrupt, should seemas consequences. To accomplish 
this, the nicest tact and the greatest skill are necessary, for the connecting 
\inka are generally so clumsily managed, that they appear as imperti- 
nences. Mr. Bochsa, however, by a superior instinct, has overcome this 





difficulty, so that the ‘* Voyage” is smooth and unbroken, and seems a per- 
fect whole. 

The progress of the music is from the East to the colder regions. China 
is the opening scene, and we travel on through Hindostan, Persia, 
Turkey, Modern Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal and France, where the first 
tour ends. The Chinese music is majestic in its character, and has many 
striking features, particularly when the conductor strikes the ponderous 
gong; that of Hindostan is lively and quaint, while the Persian melody 
is tender, pathetic, and deliciously soothing in its serene flow. 


The odd Twurkish music, where the Oboe is accompanied by violins 
layed with the back of the bow, has a wild and strange effect. The se- 

odie for Modern Greece is a plaintive and beaatifal melody, which 
Lord Byron brought from Greece, and presented to Mr. Bochsa. In 
Italy, Carnaval time is represented—a lover serenades his lady, to the gen- 
tle tones of the mandoline, while the shrill whistle of Punch and the 
bustle of the giddy crowd tell of the life and gaiety of that merry time. 

Spain, with its reckless Bolero, rendered stilll more spirited by the 
clicking of the castagnets, leads us on to solemn Portugal, when the 
deep tones of the pealing organ accompany the voices in the majestic 
hymn Adeste Fideles. The shrill trumpets announce our entry into war- 
like France, and we hear those airs which were so famous in the three 
great epochs of her history— Vive Henri Quatre, La Marseillaise, and La 
Parisienne. This finale is brilliant in its etfect—three separate choirs 
sing these airs at the same time, while the bands in their full power sup- 
port them. 

The first tour is full of deep interest, and was loudly cheered by the 
audience, upon whom it made a strong impression. 

The second tour commences in Switzerland, and we hear the Ranz des 
Vaches, the lowing of the cows admirably imitated, the Alpine horns 
echoing each other again and again; then the tones of the pastoral fageo- 
let break in, and the wind instruments, combined with the harp, imitate 
the celebrated Swiss Jodelin. This is a beautiful and truthful picture. 

A rollicking Irish jig denotes a change of scene, and the bold and 
martial air, “* The Minstrel Boy,” sung by the full chorus and supported 
by the whole band and six harps, rouses us into an enthusiasm. This 
is succeeded by one of the most characteristic of the old English airs— 
“QO! the Roast Beef of Old England.” Black eyed Susan, played admi- 
rably by Mr. Bochsa, represents another style of English melody, and 








the finale of this delightful voyage is a masterly combination of the Na- 
tiomal Anthem, God Save the Queen, witha Welch, Irish, and Scotch air. 
To give the full etfect to this stupendous finale, Mr. Bochsa has arranged 
it for fall chorus ; two military bands, six harps, and the grand orchestra 
divided into five parts. 

The effect is more grand and thrilling than we can describe, but our 


readers will imagine it when we say that it was unanimously encored, | 


and its composer was again and again loudly cheered. 

We congratulate Mr. Bochsa on his triumphant success ; it was not more 
than the work deserved, but appreciation is rare, and but few receive 
the reward of their mental efforte, 





December 30 


Mr. e Loder, the conductor, was warmly thanked in orches- 
tra by Mee Bochen, cad fully did he deserve this dattering schnow bein 
ment of his im t services, for his was an Herculean task, and he ae 
quitted bimeelf like a Hercules. After two rehearsals, he s 
work of such remarkable difficulty, that any man less energetic would 
have required a dozen rehearsals to produceit. Mr. Bochsa has been 

to the boundless resources of E cities, and he scarcely hoped to 
be able to ace the “ Voyage” here, but he acknowledges himself de 
ceived, and awards the highest praise which, from such a source, is truly 
gratifying, both to the talented vice and to the admirable band undeg 

is direction. 

We cheerfully accord Mr. Bochsa’s compliment to our excellent musi 
cians, and fally coincide in the warm expressions of his praise. 

The success of the voyage, and indeed of the whole concert has induced 
Madame Bishop to postpone other engagements, in order to repeat the 
performance, which will in consequence be given on Tuesday evening 
next at the Tabernacle. 

Oar uotices of the Opera and also of those admirable artists, the Hoh» 
— — be postponed until next week, when we shall speak of them 
at length. 

Coscent or tue Sr. Grorce anp Buitisa Emterant Societi&s.—We 
call the attention of our readers to the admirable and attractive bil 
which is offered by the above societies, for the benefit of their charitable 
funds. It is certainly one of the most attractive bills we have seen for 
years, and would alone insure a crowded house, even if the cause did got 
appeal so forcibly to the charitable feelings of all 

he benefits which these societies coufer upon hundreds of our poorer 
countrymen are incalculable; uamberless are the calls made upon their 
funds, and the result of the timely assistance afforded in eve worthy 
instance would gladden every truly Christian heart. It w be folly 
in us to attempt to exalt the aim of these admirable societies, for their 
noble reputation is wide spread, and we shall therefore merely show how 
all classes can, by spending a dollar, contribute to a great charitable work 
at the same time enjoying the most attractive os fascinating musical 
re-union of the season. 

Madame Anna Bishop with a liberal spirit which greatly becomes her, 
has rye Ml tendered her valuable services, for which the he 
thanks of all her countrymen are due. Such conduct will not be for- 

otten. 
: The Hohnstocks, too, not only perform gratuitously, but have delayed 
a marked out tour, for the sole purpose of attendiug this coacert. i 
is, indeed, warm hearted liberality which could hardly be expected from 
foreigners whose countrymen cannot receive any benefit from the in 
crease of these charitable funds. 

In addition to these powerful attractions, the Germania Musical Com- 
pany will play several of their best and most a pieces. Mrs, 
Edward Loder, Miss Watson, Mr. Greatorex, Mr. Massett and others will 
sing several of the most beautiful Engtish Glees, which are as familiar ag 
household gods to every Englishman. Mrs. Loder will also sing, b 

eneral request, Haydn's lovely canzonet, ‘ She never told her Love. 
The members of the American Musical Institate have also ia the kind- 
est manner volunteered their valuable assistance. 

God Save the Queen will be magnificently sung, Madame Anna Bisho 
and Mrs. Loder taking the principal solos. Altogether this concert wi 
be # great musical feature of this prolific musical season, and we cam 
conscieutiously recommend it to the attention of our readers. 


Brame. 


Broapway Turarre.—The management of this theatre presented their 
holiday visiters on Mouday~evening tast, with a melo-dramatic spectacle 
founded on Dumas’ “ Monte Cristo,” produced in a style of surpassin, 
excellence, in every department. Mr. G. H. Andrews, the well known 
comedian, is the successful adapter of the piece. He has been materi- 
ally aided, however, by the admirable taste and judgment of Mr. Blake, 
and the skill and exertions of the several artists of the theatre. This com- 
bination of talent and exertion has produced one of the most perfectly- 
arranged dramas we have seen exhibited in New York. In Paris an ada 
tation of Dumas’ popular work was produced, that took several nights for 
the representation. Mr. Andrews has contrived to condense most of the 
leading incidents of the novel into five acts in a clear and consecutivel 
arranged story, by no means tedious in the performance, and sufficiently 
sustained ia its interest to keep alive attention throughout. The manage- 
ment has exercised a truly liberal spirit in the getting up of the piece 
—the scenery nearly all new, and the costumes waa general appointments 
all characteristic and effective. 

Mr. Lester has been received nightly with loud demonstrations of ap- 
plause in the character of the Count of Monte Cristo. He certainly re- 
minded us very frequently of his father, so admirably has he caught the 
spirit of “* the Wallack” in his picturesque rendering of Se part and the 
facility with which he assumes the various disguises required in the per- 
formance. We were particularly struck with the discrimination Mr. 
Lester exhibited in marking distinctly the varied points of the hero’scha- 
racter as developed in the course of his history. The frank, warm-hearted, 
and simple-minded young sailor contrasts well with the determined 
smuggler, the voluptuous but philosophical Greek, and the stern, inflex- 
ible, yet benevolent, dispenser of justice, as embodied in the “ Count of 
Monte Cristo.”” We were not prepared for such an extent of versatility 
from Mr. Lester, but he has proved himself to be an artist of very supe- 
rior powers. 

Dyott has seized the character of the Abbé Faria with great judgment, 
and made it an effective performance. Fredericks is picturesque in com 
tume and impressive in his acting as Ferdinand; and Hadaway renders 
Cadorouse most amusingly in the comic portions, and with effect in the 
more serious parts. Mr. Vache has not much to do in M. Morrel, the 
benevolent merchant, but that little is done well; indeed, all the minor 
parts are, in a modified way, capably filled—a great point to attain im a 
piece of this description. 

Miss Wallack makes a lovely Haydee. She is, however, somewhat too 
declamatory in the dialogue, a fault which we sincerely wish this talented 
young actress would endeavour to overcome. She is really one of the 
most promising young persons now on the American stage, and bating 
this tendency to exaggerated and elaborated declamation in serious parts, 
she has little to prevent her becoming ultimately one of our very first 
actresses. Mrs. Abbott, always good—and when kept within the limits 
of her powers, oftentimes great—is the Mercedes of the cast. As the 











peasant girl she is exceedingly touching and natural; as the Countess . 


Mocerf dignified and impressive. 

We have spoken in commendation of the getting up of this piece. It 
is truly superb, and we doubt whether any spectacle has ever ex- 
ceeded it in New York. The beautifully executed scenery, by Grain, is 
most artistically executed; in proof of which we would instance particu- 
larly the Port of Marseilles, the exterior of the Chateau D Lf, and the strik- 
ingly effective Carnival scene in Paris. A very pleasingly arranged ballet 
is introduced in the Grotto scene at the Isle Ai Monte Cristo, in which 
Celeste, assisted by a full corps de ballet, executes some mmey 
ey posesand dances. The Carnival is admirably rendered, there be- 
ing abeut two hundred at once on the stage, whose characteristic co* 
tumes, artistica! groupings, and unceasing variety of action, give to the 
whole scene a potritive reality of illusion 

The management of the Broadway has shown what it can do; and al- 
though the expense in producing the piece mnst have been great, yet we 
believe the public wil! amply reward the liberal policy, and the taste and 
skill so manifestly exhibited in the production of this truly beautiful 
adaptation of one of the most popular works of the age. 


Burtoy’s TafaTre.—Burton has been playing to good houses during 
the week, with only a repetition of old favourites. Several novelties are 
announced as being in preparation for the “‘ New-Year,” the most proms 
nent of which is - head ir version of ‘ Vanity Fair.” 

Otrmric Turatre.—A very interesting drama called the “ Midnight 
Watch,” founded on a French revolutionary incident during “ The Reign 
of Terror,” has been running during the week with great success, ™® 
which Nickenson, Holland, Arnold, Miss Clarke, and Miss Gannon, are 
well fitted with characters adapted to their separate excelleucies. 

Mitchell has also furnished an Olympian hit at the Gold a 
ceedingly clever in its way, aud beautifully put upon the stage. The 
view of the gold washers on the Sacramento should serve as 6 salutary 
lesson to some of the ardent spirits about to enter on this field of «pec® 
lation. It is a truly graphic scene. 





Among the Holiday amusements of the season, we cannot —_ 
ticing the admirably arranged collection of animals, now exhibiting @ 
Zoological Institute in the Bowery. The diiferent specimens are B a 
in a hall fitted up expressly for the purpose, elegantly decorat 
rendered perfectly comfortable and warm. The animals are geet 
and many of them exceedingly rare. An exhibition is given 0 
Pierce “ the Lion tamer” and the performances with an elephant, came 
and monkeys, in the ring, form agreeable amusements for the guve 
visitors. 
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Netices of New orks. 


Tus Femate Ports or America. By Rufus W. Griswold. Philadel- 
phic. 1849. Carey & Hart. Two or three hours, with this volume in 
oar bands, have slipped most pleasantly away: and we frankly avow 
that we find it much better filled with real poetic staff of the right sort, 
than we anticipated on taking itup. To the compiler it must have been 
a labour of love, this picking out of the ehoicest productions—so unlike 
the thankless duty of the critic, who oftea comes to have a keener eye 
for trivial faults than for essential beauties. Mr. Griswold states that, in 
examining the numerous works brought under his notice by the nature of 
bis task, he was frequently struck with “admiration and surprise.” We 
fally share his feelings; aud honestly echo his opiaion, that the writings 
of many of the fair ladies, auoted in the book before us, “ illustrate as 
high and sustained a range of poetic art, as the female genius of any age 
or country can display.” 

After this admission, we have littleto add. The character of the work 
itself almost necessarily precludes an elaborate criticism, resulting, as it 
does, from the inspiration of a hundred heads, aad the emotiuns of a hun- 
dred hearts. If it be always a difficult and delicate task to settle ques- 
tions of precedence amongst the fair sex, that wild arise in our ordinary 
social intercourse—who shall dare act as Master of the Ceremonies when 
they throng about Parnassus’ Movut! who shall name, one by one, the 
fair votaries of Apollo grouped in clusters around the base? who shall 
call attention to those happier’ devotees who have left the crowd, and 
well advanced on their way, ure striving upward to the starry summit ? 
or whe, most rash of mortals, shall dare to enthrone one favourite upon 
the very pinnacle of Parnassus itself? If we could do so with satis- 
faction to our conscience, we would not—and probably, if we were 
willing, we might find it well nigh impossible. It occurs to us some- 
times that the spirit of democracy is sc inwrvught into all the habits, 
the feelings, aud the associations of this country, that entire supe- 
riority is rarely accorded to any one. We have often inquired who 
s recognized as the first American Poet—for reply we have invaria- 
bly been favoured with three or four names in brackets, Ask your- 
self the question, reader, and you will probably hesitate about this an- 
swer; because you do not find that the point is settled by general con- 
sent. This, however, is a digression. Let us return for a few moments 
to the Female Poets; and though we have not, we repeat it, the most re- 
mote idea of setting one up and pulling another down, yet we will select 
one, from the many charming scraps that we had marked as well worth 
extracting, and one only. A few weeks since, in reviewing “ The 
Salamander,” a tale by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, we spoke somewhat severely 
about its want of unity, and sundry other demerits that much marred its 
excellence in our eyes. Here is something, however, trom the same pen, 
that particularly takes our fancy; and which to us has but one unmis- 
takeable sign that it comes from a woman’s pen. We mean this, by the 
way, as a compliment, and trust that it will be sotaken. The indication 
is sure—the true womanly heart speaks its own instinctive language, and 
illustrates forcibly the real mission of the gentler sex—to cheer, console, 
and incite mankind to shake off the sluggishness of their nature, and to 
rise superior to temptation. 





STRENGTH FROM THE HILLS. 


Come up unto the hills—thy strength is there. 
Oh, thou hast tarried long, 
Too long, amid the flowers and blossoms fair, 
ith notes of summer song. 

Why dost thou tarry there? whatthough the bird 
Pipes matin in the vale— 

The plough-boy whistles to the loitering herd, 
Asthe red daylights fail— 


Yet come unto the hills, the old strong hills, 
And leave the stagnant plain ; 

Come to the gushing of the newborn rills, 
As sing they to the main; 

And thou with denizens of power shalt dwell, 
Devens demeaning care ; 

Composed upon his rock, mid storm and fell, 
The eagle shall be there. 


Come up untothe hills; the shattered tree 
Still clings unto the rock, 
And flingeth out his branches wild and free, 
To dare again the shock. 
Come where no fear is known: the seabird’s nest 
On the old hemlock swings, 
And thou shalt taste the gladness of unrest, 
And mount upon thy wings. 


Come up unto the hills. The men of old, 
They of undaunted wills, 

Grew jubilant of heart, and strong, and bold, 
On the enduring hills— 

W here came the soundings of the sea afar, 
Borne upward to the ear, 

And nearergrewthe moon, and midnight star, 
And God himself more near. 


This volume is a large thick octavo of 400 pages, excellently printed 
in double columns; and to the selections from each poetess Mr. Griswold 
bas prefixed a short memoir, and a few critical remarks. He has alto- 
gether done his portion of the work with skill and judgment; and the 
American women are much indebted to him for putting their genius and 
abilities thus favourably before the public. The book, in short, has our 
hearty recommendation; and we can scarcely imagine any gift book 
more appropriate to the present season. 


Tue Marryine May. By the author of the ‘ Jilt,”” &ce. New York. 1849. 
H. Long § Brother. A novel of English life aud English characters, which 
we have hastily glanced at, and which is published in the usual cheap 
form. Itis pleasant in these ephemeral works to meet with anything ap- 
Proaching novelty ; and one little passage shows, we think, considerable 
merit. Whether the author be correct or net, in saying that such charac- 
‘ers as this Mr. Marvel Brown are uncommon in books, they are by no 
means rare in reallife. The sketchis clever, 


Besides the party already known to the reader, there were two young men ; the 
one Marvel Brown, a young guardsman, of rather showy exterior, but who had the 
pt pre-e foible of aiming at singularity in the cut of his hair, and of his coat ; 
and, as he was neither as handsome nor as gifted as Count D'Orsay, his eccentri- 
ws were voted absurdities, and his fashions followed by no one but himself. 
he what is so common in real life, and so uncommonin a book,a thing of 
is and patches; a mixture of many tastes and many qualittes, with nothing 
Gear or decided about him. He was something of a sportsman, and occasion- 
in used sporting terms in conversation ; something of a poet, and adroit at quota- 
a pueting of a wit, and something of a punster ; a great wonder maker 
o themself; and so blind did this foible make him, that sometimes his hear- 
ee upon to wonder at his activity, sometimes at his sloth, sometimes at 
ail "SY sometimes at his apathy, sometimes at his epicurism, sometimes at his 
sketch a@etruce allperhaps within the same honr. When we add to this 
ae © Was a general flirt, and that he fixed his large blue eyes, with an ap- 
oe fine poe of passion, upon every pretty woman he saw ; that he had fine 
“" - s 5, a ready smile, and a small but well formed figure, youhave as vi- 
Brown. & We can give of so neutral-tinted a personage as Mr. Marvel 


Ph. ey oF ALEXANDER THE Great. By Jacob Abbott. New-York. 
marc The author of this little book has, it appears, undertaken to 
“Pa Sens ~ popular sketches of the lives of the most eminent amongst 
rae oe e already noticed two or three of them; and this oue in 
Galt weak bade Same simple style of narrative of facts, that renders 
Phical ptabie to young persous. We have no doubt that this biogra- 

set will havea very extended circulation. The illastrative wood- 


Cuts. ; : 
aon if not of the highest order of art, are well selected, and in most cases 
y illustrate the text. 












New Excrisn Booxs Fortucomixe.—In the London advertisements 
we notice the following: Thackeray's Christmas Book, “Doctor Birch and 
his young Friends,” with sixteen illustrations by the author.—Mr. Lay- 
ard’s “ Monuments of Nineveb,” a costly work consisting of one hundred 
plates.—“ Life,” a drama, by George Borrow, author of “ the Bible in 
Spain.” The announcement states that this last named work is in three 
volumes octavo, rather lengthy for a play ! Probably it should have been 
differently punctuated, and should have read thus, “ Life a drama.” —Hor- 
ace, illustrated with 300 viguettes from the antique, with a life by the 
Rev. H. H. Milman. 


oosinnaiingijjunies 
MONUMENTAL DBSIGNS. 


There is perhaps no branch of their respective arts in which the Archi 
tectand the Sculptor have been more sorely tried, then in the planning 
and the execution of suitable testimonials to the memory of the dead— 
which shall be at the same tie of value in the eyes of the living. Both 
have failed over and over again, sometimes separately, sometimes in uni. 
son ; and hence travellers must have been strack with the general pover 
ty and inappropriateness of funeral mouuments. Some few have acquir. 
ed celebrity, but the vast majority are of mediocre character. It is there. 
fore with pleasure that we hail any new design that appears to combine 
originality, appropriateness, and a fine general effect. 

The distinction earned in the late Mexican war by the Palmetto Regi- 
ment, of South Carolina, cannot bave escaped the recollection of our 
readers ; nor did it escape the gratetal notice uf the Legislature of tha 
State, ever careful of the well-being and the fame of her children. What 
the Legislature enacted, however, for the benefit of the survivors of that 
gallant corps is not now under review. We desire to call attention only 
to the honours about to be paid to the remains of those who perished in 
their country’sservice. It was decreed, last year we believe, that a suit- 
able monument should be erected to their memory; and in the Charleston 
Courier of the 18th inst., we find the following interesting account of its 
style and eharacter, described in a letter written by the Architect, Col. 
E. B. White, of Charleston, 8. C., to the Governor of the State, and by his 
direction laid with other papers before the assembled Legislature 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C., NOV. 18, 1848. 
To His Excellency Governor Johnson : 


Dear Sir,—In obedience to instructions received from you about six 
mouths siace, | have prepared designs for the Monument proposed to be 
erected by order of the Legislature, to the memory of the officers and 
soldiers of the Palmetto Regiment who fell in the late war with Mexico, 
and have the honour to make the following Report thereon. 

Ihave arranged three designs and submitted them to the Hon. Mr. 
Poinsett and Gen. Jamison, who recommended the adoption of that which 
I shall particularly describe, aud am happy to say that their judgment 
coiucides altogether with mine in the selection, as the design chosen I 
think most apt and appropriate to the occasion. I have, in my designs 
abstained from using the Mgyptian Pyramid, the Obelisk, or the Column. 
The Pyramid, unless very vast, is not striking, aud in order to deserve 
consideration must be of great dimensions, involve much expense, and 
after all not bein keeping with or indicative of the present purpose. The 
same remark may be applied to the Obelisk. The Column, as a monu- 
ment, unless bearing inscriptions and bassi relievi, illustrative of the 
events it is intended to commemorate, is unmeaning and ubjectless. The 
best Columns of antiquity were wrapped around their shafts with historic 
bassi relievt surmounted with statuary, aud with their bases richly seulp- 
tured, narcating the events which caused their erection, The naked 
column, w:thout the historical accompaniments, is like a post without its 
sign, and in order to make it as it should be, the expense must be very 
great. The criticisms I have made in regard to the Egyptian Pyramid, 
the Obelisk, and the Column, Mr. Poinsett expressed iu +4 tom interview, 
so that I have the concurrence of his opiuion. It may also be remarked 
of the Obelisk and Column, that the ideais common, and has been fre- 
quently applied. 

Impressed by a sense of the importance of the duty which you have se- 
lected me to perform, I desired, at a reasonable expeuse, such as 1 believed 
would be incurred by the Legislature, to create a design National in its 
character, and appropriate to its purpose. 

The design which has been selected by Mr. Peoinsett and General Jami- 
son represents a rough natural Rock of a pyramidal form fifty feet square 
at the base, and thirty-five feet high. Within the rock is a vaulted cham- 
ber 16 feet wide, 15 feet bigh, and 30 feet long, with a massive bronze 
door at each extremity. In the centre of the chamber is a tomb, in which 
willbe deposited the remains of Colonel Butler; onhis right, within a 
large niche is another tomb to enclose the body of Lt Col. Dickinson, and 
on the left is another tomb, which will contain the bod ies of the other 
commissioned officers who were killed or died in the Mexican war. On 
the two sides of the chamber will be twenty niches, each niche to con- 
tain five bodies of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers ; thereby 
affording accommodation for one hundred, which lam informed will be 
more than sufficient forall the bodies which have been or can be recover- 
ed and brought home. The regimental and company flags to be deposi- 
ted between the niches against the walls, or elsewhere within the chamber 
as may be thought best; so that in this, their last resting place, the gallant 
Colonel will lie in the centre of his Regiment, the Lieut. Colonel on his 
right, the commissioned Officers of the line on his left, and his soldiers and 
banners allaround him. On the three tombs will be inscribed the names 
end appropriate remarks relative to those whom they enshrine; and after 
the niches have received the bodies intended for them they will be walled 
up and covered with marble tablets, bearingthe names ot those enclosed, 
other proper inscriptions. If it is approved of, additional accommodation 
can be provided in vaults built beneath the pavement, to receive after- 
death the bodies of those officers and soldiers of the Regiment who survi- 
ved the perils and fatigues of the Mexican war. Against the walls on 
each side of both doors of entrance, and in other convenient places with- 
in the Chamber, to be marble tablets inscribed with the events of the war. 
The names of all the individuals who composed the Palmetto Regiment, to 
bs inscribed upon marble tublets withinthe vault, designating the rank of 
each, and naming those who perished or were wounded in the war. On 
the exterior, the names of all who were killed or died, to be inscribed with 
bronze letters upon the natural faces of the rock. On the exterior over 
both doors of entrance, to be appropriate mottoes ; and on the door posts 
and elsewhere, to be written iu let:ers of bronze the names ofall the bat- 
tles in which the Regiment was engaged. 

The pyramidal rock, as has been described, to be surmounted by a 
trophy made entirely of brouze, and thirty five feet in height—making 
the total height of the Monument seventy feet, 

The trophy to consist of a Funeral Urn, sacred to the memory of those 
who lie entombed below. An Eagle, with outstretched wings, and fierce 
beak, hovers over the Urn, personating the General Government, under 
the protective shadow of whose wings our departed heroes should rest. 
At the foot of the Urn lies coiled and prepared for defence, the Rattle 
Snake, typical of the Southern country ; and towering over all rises the 
Palmetto tree, personating the State, who takes under her especial care 
the remains of ber departed sons, cherishing their memory and bonouring 
their names. Around the Ura and Palmetto tree, mingled with the cactus 
and bay:net—Palmetto, are clustered banners, ordnance, military arms 
and equipments, which may be cousidered as spoils of war; and which, 
in connexion with the rock, form a striking and harmonious whole. . 

The vaulted chamberand the niches on the sides, to be massively built 
with granite ; the beds and joints cut and laid in cement. The masoury 
above the arched ceilings to be shaped intoa roof and covered over with 
lead, as shown by the blue lines on drawing No. (2,)which will exelude 
all moisture from the interior. The chamber to be ventilated by a 
hollow shaft about 18 inches diameter, which will pass from the arehed 
roof through the whole height of the Palmetto tree, and have a metal 
cover in the tree top (where it will not be seen,) in order to exclade rain 
—so that, the bodies being cemented up in the solid maser Oe | 
excluded and the ventilation complete, the interior of the c ber wi 
be agreeable aud wholesome. Ou the exterior around the wall, and upon 
the roof of the chamber, to be piled up natural masses of granite, as shown 
by the drawings, taking care to fill up all interal cavities with rubble 
laid in mortar, 80 as to prevent collections of water and dirt, without, 
however, detracting from the xatural appearance of the exterior. Ail 
the names, dates and inscriptions on the exterior to be done in letters of 
bronze, riveted or screwed upon the rock. While at the North, I ob- 
tained information relative to casting this design in bronze, which enables 
me to form an estimate of cost, wnd to assure your poor Bo it can 
be done without difficulty. I was also informed, while at Washington, 






be obtained for the castings, which would orest 
 meeeites — a saving of about rytoy was ein - 
monument being entirely built of ’ 
the most enduring we he ter, calculated R gamnarwh re —_ pnt mat 
An idea of the massiveness of the bronze work may be inferred by the 
a pe tip by tip of the le’s wings is 12 feet. ’ 
© cost of this Monument com [ estimate ut twenty. sand 

dollars. and not to exceed thirty thousand dollars. . ete 

I have uaderstood that two small mounted Meaican field Pieces are in 
the Government Arsenal in Charleston ; and if they can be obtained, one 
on each side of the doorof entrance to the vault, would be appropriate. 
In amendme t to my design, | suggest that the effigy of the mili 
equipments and trappings of Col. Butler be cast in bronze and placed on 
the top of the tomb. 

Ifthe Legislature is disposed to make a larger appropriation than the 


sum already named, the size of the Monument may be proportionally in- 
creased. 





I have, sir, the honour to be very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) EDWD. B. WHITE, Architect. 

It is difficult to judge of a design of this sort from written descriptions 
alone; but so faras one can form an opinion, we incline to think vory 
highly of it. What we especially approve is the intention that the living 
may walk or stand side by side with the entombed dead; for, between 
the ranks of the honoured heroes, the spectator, it we read aright, will be 
free to come and go. There is something impressive in the idea that we 
are on the same level with the dead. They are not beweath us, as is their 
secustomed destiny, but around us and with us, and cotppelling us, as it 
were, to pay them honour. It may be a fanciful idea; but we confess 
we are always more impressed in a catacomb than in a churchyard. Dust 
todast, and the return to mother earth, appear *o natural, that the 
thought of them may not awaken an emotion ; whereas, the granite and 
the bronze fashioned \nto chambers for those we loved, can searcely be 
passed by unheeded. We have neither time nor space for following ap 
this notion ; and it has almost unconsciously slipped from our pen. 

Without a sight of the emblematic portions of the proposed work, we 
cannot undertake to criticise them; but to one other point we will make 
a passing allusion. In giving a granite base to his monument, and ia 
making this a principal feature in it, we think that the Architect has been 
very happy. South Carolina, if we mistake not, is remarkable for the 
generally level character of its scenery, for ite sandy soil, its riee-fields 
and pine barrens, swelling only into anything of mountainous appearance 
where it climbs up, in its North Western Districts, to join the ridge of the 
Alleghanies. Certainly it is as unlike New Hampshire as it well can be} 
and we think, therefore, that the durable, massive rock is well imagined 
for the intended purpose. The Legislature has not taken the materials at 
hand, and thrown them hastily together; but has with care and cost 





selected and employed those best calculated to do honour tw the sons of 
her soil. Of the general outline of this fanereal pile we thus accord oar 
favourable opinion; and we bope that when drawings of it are publish- 
ed, they may chance to find their way Northwards. 





THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


Anxuat Meetinea axnp Distaisution ov tHe Patzes.—The announce. 
mentof the above for Friday evening, the 22ud, drew together one of the 
most numerous assemblages ever crowded within the walls of the Taber- 
nacle. Not only was every seat occupied, but the aisles were also thronged, 
and even the staircases leading to the galleries were choked up by persone 
unable to get nearer to the scene of action. The heat was suffocating ; 
the excitement was intense; and until the fortunate winner of the great 
prize, Cole's picture of the Voyage of Life, was declared, one might have 
read upon the countenances of two thirds of those present the confident 
expectation of being fortune’s favourite. After number 100 was disposed 
of, however, the interest naturally diminished ; and very “many went 
away, to the infinite relief of those who saw the proceedings to an end. 
This, the bonne bouche of the pictures distributed, fell to the ivt of Mr. 

J. T. Brodt, of Binghampton, who, we are informed, is a printer in 
that town. It comprises,as we have already observed, the well known 
series of four allegorical paintings, by the late Thomas Cole, The Art 
Union reserved the right of engraving one or all of them: and it is already 
determined that the prize engraving of the coming year shall be “ Youth,” 
the second of the set. 

The proceedings of the evening were very ably, impartially, and good 

humouredly conducted under the direction of the President, Paosran M. 
Wetmore, Esq,, who himself obtained one of the prizes, ‘ Mary, Queen 
of Scots, escaping from Lochleven Castle,’ painted by W.Franquinet. The 
aseemblage manifested their satisfaction at bis success, an indirect mode 
of testifying their appreciation of his zeal and ability in the service of the 
society. From the annual report of the Committee of Management, that 
was read to the meeting by Mr. F. A. Coe, we glean a few particulars 
that may be of interest to our readers. 

The actual number of subscribers for 1848 is 16,475, being on increase 
of 6809 over the list of last year. The number of paintings distributed 
is 454, in addition to which there are 250 bronze medals of Gilbert 
Stuart, 200 of Washington Allston, and 25 portfolios, ech containing 
set of the Suciety’s engravings published previous to 1848. During the 
present year the Society has received the very large sum of eighty-five 
thousand dollars; bas laid out fifty-six thoussnd in prizes and engravings; 
and has carried five thousand to the fund reserved and accumulating for 
the excellent purpose of building a gallery. The sum paid to artiste 
gives an average of about ninety dollars for each picture. The incidental 
expenses of the Society, covering, as it does, so wide an extent of ground, 
are of necessity very heavy. 

The drawing was conducted in the manner customary on these and 
similar occasions, by means of a large wheel for the subscribers’ vum- 
bers, and a small one for the numbers of the prizes, tickets from the two 
being drawn simultaneously, and the result declared. The wheels were 
turned by two young ladies; and the following gentlemen kindly 
superintended the process, for the purpose of satisfying those absent, as 
well as those present, that all was fair and above board —Mr. Have- 
meyer, Mayor of the City; Mr. Harper, ex-Mayor; Capt. Baton, U. 8. 
A., and Alderman L. W. Stevens. 

We cannot register the list entire of prizes and possessor; but con- 
tent ourselves with selecting the names of a few. 


Mission of the Jews to Ferdinand and Isabella, by E. Leutze. 8. Halsted, N.Y. 


ling Musician, #. W. Edmonds. J.G. McGuire, Washington, D. C. : 
The Village Church,—Moonlight, A. B. Durand, Mise ©. Kenricks, W ater 


n. 

OY esbingon’s Retreat to Fort Necessity, J. G. Chapman. E. M. Powers, 

ahawba, Ala. 
7 Trout Brook, D. Huntington. BR. A. Dunlap, Zanesville, OW ertford, Cust 
Catskill Mountain _ A. H. Wenzler. G. wee ' 
Bird-nesting, J. 7’. Peele. Mre. Bd. Teen Jersey 7 Vvork City 
Startled Deer, V.G. Audubon. John W. Monroe, New a 
Catskill Se , Thomas Cole, dec. Jobn L. Kernan, —a York city. 
Little Red Riding Hood, Miss Anna Leslie. Eccleson, 


Snow Beene, “| Gignouz. Mrs. Browning, city 
Dover Plain, 7 LA. B. Derent, ‘Allen, Mobile, Ala 
The Old o i “ wen a . mh. 
j . Dr. T. Smith, Charleston, = 
The Mandolin, 8. FP. Capers he Pedy Jane Grey, D. Hie 


Queen Mary 8 
Thos. 8. Baldwin, Richmond, Va. 


Douglas Patnam, Marieus, O. 
Meonlight—W inter, 7, Doughty. M. A. Blossom, 306 East 


Falls of St. Anthony, Charles Lanman, Miss 


Broadway. ‘ York. 
i “1 Mountain House, R. Havell. Wm. Porter, New ¥ 

View from Cota ioe, Waverly Lodge No. 100,1.0.0 Waterford. 
Rk. Gignouz. Dr. 5.8. ea ae King’s. so 1000, J. W. 


Spring 
‘romwell’s Boldiers des 
Glass Y. A. Casilear, W illicmeburg. 











that by application to the General Government, Mexican artillery could 
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Battle Skeich, (Bridge of Arcola), P. P. Duggan. Anna M. Ratherford, 


Albany. 1 
The Fisherman, G. R. Bonfield. D.%. Messenger, Worcester, Mass. 
Mount Blanc, Xk. Gignour. H.M. Barker, Kye, N.Y. . 
Girl and Chickens, JT. Peele. Mrs. Joun F. Hill, Norwich, N. Y. 
Stomp Orator, Bingham. 
Sioux, Ball Playing, Charles 
Loss and Gain, W. 8S. Mount. 
View on the St. Charles River near Quebec, A. Andrews. 

New York cit 
The Quiet 
Views in Central America, Catherwood. ’ : 
View on Esopus Creek, N.Y. A B. Durand. Chas. Carville, N. Y. city. , 
Candle Light Piece—F rut Girl, J. I. Peele. Dr. Thomas Edmonston, Balti: | 

more. | 
Trenton Falls, 2. Gignour. H. J. Long, N. Y. city. tet 
View on the Kaaterskill Clove, A. B. Durand, Mrs, Catherine Brown, N. Y. 


Wau. -an, Savannah. r 

oe ae M. Anderson. Palmyra, N Y. 

Mrs. Catherine May. Wesumiaster, Vt. 
Mrs. Geo. G. Pailips, 


Cole. Thomas Bantes, Oxford, N.Y. E 
Nook, egy ~_ Geo. H. Cornell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


clty. ahaa , 
tess Elizabeth inthe Tower, &«., D. Huntington. Jas. A. Cowing Brook- 


lyn, N.Y. 

River Scene, D. Huntington. William Hinman, Brooklyn, 

Windsor Castle, 7’. Doughty. Anna M. Rutherford, Albany, N.Y. 

Last Kose of Summer, // p. Gray. Ed. Bement, N. Y. city. 

Shylock and Jessica, 7°. P. Rossiter, Geo. Whitlock, N. Y. city. 

Under the impression that the extraordinary success of the Society this 
year has been mainly owing to the circumstance of there being one grand 
prize, we hope the plaa will be kept up. The term indeed smacks a lit- 
tle of the lottery system, bat it is, nevertheless, wonderfully attractive; 
and it is not improbable that of the 16,174 persons disenchanted on the 


| in the first place, after the statue of the Greek Slave had been exhibited 
for some months in this country, took occasiou to break his promise with | 
Mr. Powers, and to annoy him and the artist who has charge of the work, | 





22d inst. by not obtaining Cole’s allegorical series of pictures, a very 
large number would renew their subscriptions, tolerably well assured 


that they would have better luck next time, if something equally tempt- | 


ing were offered, The Committee, we suspect, will find a rich bait in- 
dispensable, and having set such an example this year, nothing less thau 
a chef dauvre will answer the purpose, Whatcan they get? Is there 
nothing of Washington Allston's to be obtained ? 


ooo 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
Anniversary of the New England Society of the City of New York. 

The 228th Anniversary of the landing on Plymouth Rock was celebrated 
at the Astur House on Friday evening the 22d instant with very consid- 
erable eclat. Moses H. Grinuell Esq., the president, was in the chair, and 
was supported by the Presidents of the excellent benevolent associations 
existing in this city—St. George’s, St. Andrew's, St. Patrick's, St. Nicho- 
las, the German and the French. Of the arraogements made on the occa- 
sion, the New York Express gave the following account. 


“Pitoam Day" was duly celebrated by the ancient and honourable 
Bociety of New England, in this city, at the Astor House, last evening, in 
astyle and ina spirit creditable alike to the heads aud hearts of all who 
participated in the festal scene. They who know the superb way Cole- 
man & Stetson have of getting up a fete of this character, will readily ap- 
ae their industry and good taste on this occasion, when we remark 

t—as it seemed to us—all their former eflorts in catering for the com- 
fort and happiness of their guests, mentally and physically, were more 
than out done at the Pilgrim Dinner last evening, Attentive, courteous 
and obliging, mine hosts of the Astor earn for themselves and the maguili- 
cent establishment over which they preside with so much satisfaction to 
the public, aud, we trust, profit to themselves, a name and a reputation 
in their line of business second to none in the country. The attention of 
Mr. A. N. Kingsbury to the convenience of the press is particularly de- 
serving of praise,—and, in like manner, the subordinates, discharging the 


Ce Alvion, 


! bees, moreover, so generally circu! ated through the columns of the press ! 
that it would be fastidious delicacy to exclude them altogether. 


From the N. O. Com. Bulletin, 11th Dee. 
THE GREEK SLAVE. 
From the Cinemnati Daily Dispatch, Nov. 15. 
Me. Rows axp tax Greex Stave.—It is a well known fact that Mr. 


J. Robb, of New Orleans, claims that the first statue of the Greek Slave 
in this coantry was executed for him, and as there has some considerable 
| difficulty arisen in relation to the matter, it is proper that the public 
should be made acquainted with the facts of the case, which are these : 


After having previously given Mr. Powers permission to exhibit the siatue 
to be made by him, in his native land, for his owa benefit, this Mr. Robb, 









without baving complied with the terms of the contract with the artist 


through every means he could command. 

Although he had not ’ 
he resorted to the most contemptible means of assailing the reputation 
of the artist and injuring his interest with his countrymen—the money of 
this would be considered patron of the arts (leaven save the mark!) giving 
him the position to attempt it. In order to avoid the vexation and an- 
noyances with which the combined tools of this moneyed man were 
harassing him, although this Mr. Robb had not complied with the terms 
of his contract with Mr. Powers, the statae was delivered to him. Not- 
withstanding the illiberal course of this Mr. Robb, who, like many other 
men of the same class in this country, wishes to earn the name of patron 
of the arts at as cheap a rate as possible, he is, through the agency ot 


his pliant tools, lauded throughout the country for his liberality in the en- 


couragemeut of art, while its trae friends are lost sight of. 

Having quietly submitted to this base misrepreseutation aud 7 of 
petty persecution until forbearance ceases to be a virtue, the friend of 
Mr. Powers who came to this country with the work, stepped forward t» 
defeud the reputation of his absent friend against the covert assault of 
one, who under the guise of a friend aud patron of the arts, and especial- 
ly of Mr. Powers, seeks secretly to stab the reputation of ove of his own 
couutrymen, who has so far elevated his native land in the eyes of the 
civilised world. Eveu here in the city which is proud to claim: Powers 
as her son, in the high tide of prospeiity and fame, these cowardly at 
tempts have been made to injure him, but the mau is too well known to 
suffer from such puny assaults. 

After having too loug submitted, man to these cowardly attempts at 
injury, certain publications in the Philadelphia papers, misrepresenting 
the facts of the business, lauding Mr. Robb for his liberality, aud doing 
gross injustice to the interest and = of Mr, Powers, Mr. Kellogg 
has, very properly, published a card, in reply, which gives a plain state- 
meut of the facts of the case. We are pleased that he has thus stepped 
forward to place the matter in the right light before the public. It was 
due to himself as well as Mr. Powers. It was due to the public, and to 
Mr. Robb, as all such patrons of the arts should have their deserts, aad 
be stripped of the borrowed feathers with which they plume themselves, 
and show otf before the public. 

We find this publication in the Philadelphia Sun of the 30th ult., and 
copy it, unsolicited, with plessure, as we are anxious that our citizens 





should know “the trath, the whole truth, and nuothiog but the truth,” 
about the whole matter. 

The following letter from Mr. Kellogg, proprietor of the Greek Slave, 
was written in reply toan editorial published in the North American, of 
the Ist, and the Juguirer, of the 12th inst., reflecting upon Mr. Powers, 
the sculptor. The letter was submitted to those papers for publication, 
bat for reasons best kuown to their editors, the publication was de- 
clined. 

(For the Philadelphia Enquirer.) 

Mr. Editor: Isee it stated in your paper ofthe 12th, that Mr. Robb liberally 

allowed Mr. Powers to exhibit the statue of the Greek Slave for a twelvemonth for 





duties of the night with a precision and regularity worthy the best 
drilled soldiers, contributed not a little to illustrate the perfection to 
which the abstruse science of hotel keeping in this city has attained. | 

It was worthy of remark, that exactly at the hour, or, rather, the | 
minute appointed, the doors were thrown open, avd in came two hundred | 
and fifty guests, followed by the officers aud members of the New Eug- 
land Society. No time was lost w aiting in the entry or in the hall,—and 
the gastronomic exercises of the evening were begun, alter grace, with a 
rigbt good will, just about the right time, ordinarily, for supper. 

From the roof of the hotel, all day, hung the Star Spangled Banner ; 
but, in the dining saloon, the ouly ornament, besides those just made by 
Soloman & Hart, with great taste and gorgeousness, was the first New 
England Flag, which was copied from a description given in an old Dutch 
Chronicle, and which the New Englanders carried as their banner for 
along time, It is ot blue, with a white quartering, on which is the St. 

e's Cross, with a Globe in the upper quarter. This was finely re- 
lieved on a handsome screen made of plaited white muslin, placed behind 
the upper or cross table, and atlording a fine retreat for the ladies of the 
house, whence to look upon the festivities. 

Before the President, as usual, was a cube of the Old Plymouth Rock, 
on which he struck his hammer, when calling for the attention of the 
company. 

Thirteen regular toasts were given by the chairman, calling up to re- 
spond to them success vely the Rev. Messrs. Chapin and Tappan, Capt. 
McKeever, U.S. N., His Honour the Mayor, Dr. Beales of the St. George's 
Society, Mr. Norrie of the St. Andrew's, Mr. Reyburn of the St. Patrick’s, 
Mr. Kunhardt of the German, and Mr. Ogden of the St. Nicholas. The 
Honourable Edward Everett, formerly minister to St. James, and now 
president of Harvard University, was the appointed orator of the day, 
but indisposition prevented his attendance. His health, however, was 
drunk, with abundant manifestation of esteem and respect. 


A variety of volunteer toasts were given, and the whole entertainment 
passed off with much social enjoyment, and much show of kindly feel- 


ings. We can but make room for the toasts that the President gave from 
the Chair. They were 


1. The Day—To be honoured by the life as well as the lip. 

2. The essential principles aud habits of the New England Pilgrims— 
Formed and fixed in many moral battles, they “never surrender,’ 

3. Common Schools—Fairy lights, which, wherever kindled, attract 
around them the good and beautiful things of the earth. ; 

4. The Clergy of New England—Vigilant sentinels, 
the sacred fire upon her altars. 

6. President of the United States, 

a a ; 

Repabiie, resident elect of the United States—A Taylor who fits the 

7. The Army—Glorious in the trium 
the restraints of its humanity. 

8. The Navy—Truxton, Preble, 
on her decks. 

9. The city of New York— 
“ dwell together in Unity.” 

10. Our sister Societies—The stru 
on in the old world, draws closer th 
children and ourselves in the new. 

11. New England Eaterprise—The al 
granite hills ‘ato Sacramento valleys. 

12. Plymouth Rock—The whetstone of the Sword of Freedom. 


13. The Daug) le : : : 
sovereigaty tee eDealeone Bngland—No revolution can alienate their 


who keep alive 


phs of its arms, more glorious in 
Hall, Perry, a sprinkling of Yankees 
May St. Nicholas and St. Jonathan ever 


gle for free institutions now going 
e fraternal bonds which unite her 


chymy which transmutes her 


ed 
MR. POWERS’ GREEK SLAVRB. 

We are sorry to see, both from Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and New Or. 
leans papers, that an unpleasant controversy has arisen between Mr. 
James Robb, of New Orleans, for whom Mr. Powers executed a dupli- 
cate of the above charming statue, and Mr. M. K. Kellogg, who has a 
exhibiting through the United States, for Mr. Fowers’ benefit, that du i. 
cate, and subsequeutly its counterpart. We much regret to see the 
names of artists and private gentlemen thus : 


dragged before the public, 
and shall abstain from any comment on the following extracts from the 


his own benefit, previous to its deliveryto Mr. Robb in New Orleans. Now, the 


| facts are as follows, which, in common justice to Mr. Powers, the public ought to 


know : 

The contract for the statue was made in Florence, Italy, in June, 1846 ; the price 
(600/.) one halfto be paid down, and the other on the completion of the statne, de- 
liverable in Florence within two years from date of contract. After this (March, 
1847), Mr. Robb agreed to let Mr. Powers exhibit the statue to be made for him, 
‘ wherever andas long as he liked,’’ provided Mr. Robb’s name was not made to 
appear in such exhibition. Before this statue could be finished, Lord Ward, an 
English nobleman, permitted Mr. Powers to send his (Lord Ward's) statue of the 
slave just completed, to the U.S. for exhibition, whch was accordingly done, and 
it arrivedin New York, in Aug., 1847. 

Now mark, in December, 1847, six months before the time when Mr. Robb 
had any right toclaim a statue in Florence, according to contract, he addressed a 
threatening and insultingletter to Mr. Powersin Florence, and, in November, one 
of similar import to me, having in chargethe Ward statue in New York, demand- 
ing its delivery in New Orleans “not later than the 1st of March next, two months 
betore he was entitled to any statue, even in Florence. 

This demand was persisted in until the 6th of March, 1848, when it was chan 
ged into a threatof immediate injunctionon the further exhibition of the Ward 
statue, and yet one-half of the purchase money on the statue he had ordered, re- 
mained unpaid, although demanded according to contract. 

To aveld a law suit, the Ward statue was delivered up to Mr Robo’s agent in 
Philadelphia. Thus,in violation of his contract, and contrary to his expressed 
stipulation, Mr. Robb has secured astatue of the “Greek Slave.’ Thisis the 
liberal allowance alluded to at the head of this article. 

lam, Mr. Editor, respectfully yours, 
MINOK kK. KELLOGG. 
[ From the Cincinnali Daily Dispatch, Nov. 17.] 

We cheerfully give place to the following, from two highly respected 

citizens, in the hope that it will be the means of drawing out and placing 


before the public the facts of the controversy between Mr. Powers and 
Mr. Robb. 


(For the Daily Dispatch.) 
Cincinnati, Nov, 15, 1848. 

Mr. Robb and the Greek Slave.—We have seen, with surprise and regret, in 
the Cincinnati Daily Dispatch of last evening, a card signed by Mr. Minor K. 
Kellogg, accompanied by editorial remarks reflecting in terms of severe, and as 
we are satisfied of way asperity upon our friend, Mr. Jas. Robb, of New Or- 
leans. As we are well assured that this attack on Mr. Robb, in relation to the ex- 
hibition of the Greek Slave, has been wholly unprovoked by him, and as we have 
reason to believe that the statements contained in it are incorrect and calculated to 
mislead public opinion, we respectfully request those who may have read it to 
withhold em oar upon the subject, until Mr. Robb shall have the opportuni- 
ty of publishihg a reply. JAMES HALL., 

R. BUCHANAN, 


New Ornveans, Dec, 5th, 1848. 

GestLtemeN—The appearance in the “ Philadelphia Sun” of a letter 
over the signature of Minor K. Kellogg, the exhibitor of Powers’ Greek 
Slave, and its republication at Cincinnati, with some very abusive com- 
ments reflecting upon me, having induced my friends Judge Hall and Mr. 
Robert Buchanan of that city, to publish a card inviting the public to 
suspend their opinion until I could be heard from. 

This act of friendly interference seems to imply the necessity of my 
making known the facts of the coutroversy between Mr. Powers and 
myself, and should you concur in this view you are at liberty to give pub- 
licity to the following statement, which is accompanied by the original 
documents referred to, and which it will in any case be a satisfaction to 
me that you should peruse. 

In July, 1845, I requested my late friend, the Hon. R. H. Wilde, to 
commission Mr. Powers to execute for me a duplicate of his Greek Slave, 


statue. This was accordingly done by Mr. Wilde, and in November of 
the same year he received from Mr. Powers a reply, dated in October, 
accepting my commission, with the intimation that he would finish the 
statue within two years, for the price of six hundred pounds, one-half to 
be paid in advance. 

On the 3d of December, 1845, my banker in London was directed to 

make this payment in advance, and Mr. Powers received the amouut iu 
January, 1846. 
_ No other agreement was ever made, altering the above understand- 
ing, either directly or indirectly, and I very naturally concluded that 
the term taken for fimshing the Statue would expire in October, 1847 ; 
but could not‘at ay rate expect otherwise than that it would ex- 
pire, and that I should be entitled to receive the statue in January, 
1848—two years after Mr. Powers had received the payment in ad- 
vance 

Mr. Wilde called upon me in January, 1847, and read the following 


extract from a letter received from Mr. Powers, dated Florence, Decem- 
ber 19, 1846:— 





voluminous correspondence that has appeared in print, leaving the saga 
cious reader to draw his own conclusions. We should not, indeed, re. 
publish this much, were this not in some respects a public matter, and 
were not we especially interested in every thing pertaining to an artist 
of Mr. Powers’ eminence. The whole of the statements and letters have 


“ Mr. Robb's Slave is within a week or so of being blocked out, in the finest piece 
of marble Ihave yet worked upon. It promises ebe spotless. I shall go on with 
itas fast as possible until it is done. 


“ Do you think that Mr. Robb would allow me to have this statue exhibited 


| O® My own account in the principal cities between Boston and New Orleans? I 


would be responsible for its safety, 
most trusty and competent han 
damage by replacing 


for it would be in my power to place it in the 
s, and I would bind myself to make good any 
the statue with another equally perfect. 


himself complied with the terms of his contract, | 


leaving it to the latter to name his own price and time of furnishing the | 





December 30 


“This would be doing me an immense service, and at the Same time would 
not be doing the statue any harm. On the contrary, it t add to its value, 
Such was the case withthe one I sent to England. During the exhibition of ix 
there as high as £1500 were offered forit by several. Itis needless two say thar 
that sum far exceeded what I received for it here. 

“ Now I have no right toask such afavour of Mr. Robb, orindeed, to throw 
any impediment between the time of finishing and his receiving the statue; and 
on this account I should be quite willing to compensate him accordingto my ad. 
vantage from the exhibition; but I donot now offer to do this, not knowing how 
far the disposition of Mr. Robb, would allow me to goin this respect. 

“ Ishould be sorry to offend him by making an unjust request or an offensive 
offer. I leaveall this to your own discretion, whether to name the subject at ll 
to Mr. Robb, or so much of what I have said above as you may 
dent. 

“The fact is I get on slowly in money affairs, for 1 put so much labour upog 
whatever I do, that, although I have more for busts thanisusual togive, I maze 
nothing by them, and thisis nearly the case with my statues. 

I have long wished to exhibit one of my works in America, but have never 
been able to getone ready on my own account. Ihave had tosell them allbefore 
they were done, and unles I can make some arrangement with Mr Robb, 4 lo: 
time may pass before Icansend any thing te the United States for exhibition ; 
this is the enly way I know of to help myself out of the difficulties [sometimes meet 
with for want of more ainple means.” 

In reply tothe solicitation of Mr. Powers, I answered Mr. Wilde that 
I had promised some frieuds in Philadelphia that when I received the 
statue [ would allow its exhibition for the benefit of the Academy of Arts 
in that city; but thatas the appeal of Mr. Powers to the sympathies of 
his countrymen was very strong, [had no doubt they would waive their 
claims, and on my stating the case to my friend, Mr. Macalester, of Phil- 
adelphia, the Academy of Arts there released me from my engagement 
to them, 

In acceding to Mr. Powers’ request, I told Mr. Wilde that my name 
must not in any way be published as the owner of the statue; that I de- 
sired no advantage or otherwise, but was Quite willing that Mr. Powers 
should have all the benefit that could accrue from its exhibition, which 
might be a small fortaue to him, as it has turned out to be, for I learn 
that the receipts are over $10,000, nee 

Nothing was said about the time and manner of exhibition. I never 
dreamed of making special stipulations in a well-meant act of kindness, 
and looked to the personal honor of the parties as a guarantee against 
any improper use of a privilege which Mr. Powers solicited as the only 
means of relieving him from annoying necessities. 

Mr. Wilde transmitted my reply in general terms, and subsequently 
informed me thet he had received an answer from Mr. Powers, begging 
him to assure me that my wishes would be scrupulously observed in every 
respect. 

tn my conversations with Mr. Wilde on the subject of the statue, which 
were frequent, his intimations were that my wishes would be consulted 
as to the time during which it would bekept by the agent of Mr. Powers, 
and that it would arrive here last season. F 

It is positively asserted that the statue now in my possession was ob- 
tained by threats, and was only given up to avoid a lawsuit, and that it 
was not made for me, but for Lord Ward. 

I have no means of knowing the truth of this last statement other than 
what the letters of the parties themselves afford me, and which lead to a 
directly contrary inference. Ifthe statue was not made for me, or was 
not sent from Florence for me, what necessity was there for Mr. Powers 
and his agent, Mr. Kellogg, writing the following letters: 

“The statue of the Greek Slave will be exhibited in all the principal cities be- 
tween this and New Orleans, where I trust it will arrive safely at the same time 
that I do. I shall be very particular not to connect your name with it in any way 
whatever, and thus follow out your request inthe matter.” ‘‘Itis my intention to 
visit New Orleans next winter.”—Zztract, M. K. Kellogg, Boston, Aug. 6, 
1847. 

“The Greek Slave still continues to attract sufficient numbers to induce me to 
remain here during this month, and should the receipts not fall off much, I think it 
will be better to remain during the holidays, say until the 8th January. After 
this, go to Washington, and remain two or three months, and return to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, At the latter place stay during the summer months, 
and then go to New Orleans, etc. ’ 

“Mr. Powers writes me that he has a duplicate of the Slave nearly finished, 
and the marble is really faultless.’ He says that if you are in haste to receive 
the Slave that he will send the duplicate at once to youin New Orleans. Ifyou 
do not lay claims upon the one now exhibiting here until it shall have passed 
through the United States, thenthere will be no necessity of his sending over the 
other one. Mr. Powers desires me to obtain your opinion as to what it is right to 
do. It is of much importance to him that it should be exhibited in New Orleans 
for his benefit previous to its duplicate having been seen. The duplicate, if you 
should desire it, could be exhibited in New Orleans as soon as it arrives ; I would 
go down to attend it while this one remains North. 7. 

“ If the one now here should arrive in New Orleans without accident or injury, 
I should think it would be the more acceptable of the two, from its great cele- 
brity.’—L£xtract, M. K. Kellogg, New York, Nov. 10, 1847. 


FLorRENcE, Oct. 22, 1847, 

My Dear Sir—Since learning from my late good friend, poor Mr. Wilde, that 
you would permit the exhibition of the statue made for you, I have received a let- 
ter from Sir Charles Coote, Bart., in which he expressed awish that I would dis- 
pose ofa copy of the same statue undertaken by me athisorder. His reasons are 
that his income has been greatly reduced by the troubles in Ireland, and besides, 
he could hardly feel justified in importing such a work in the present disturbed 
state of the country. “ 

He says, however, in a still later letter, that the Marquis of Londonderry 
will take the statue off his hands. , 

Now on receiving the first letter to the above effect from Sir Charles 
Coote, I determined that youshould have the statue made for him, in place of 
the one lately sent out to America ; and I have already written to Sir Charles 
Coote to say that itis for you. My reasons for all this are these: 1st. The 
statue is almost finished, and it can be sent to you much sooner than the other 
would reach you if exhibited in the different cities on its way to New Orleans. 

Qd. The marble is withouta fault; jtis really spotless, whereas the other has 
some stains upon the back and one side. 

And, lastly, this arrangement will prevent the possibility of any one oy 
that you have any thing to do with the exhibition of theone now in New York. 
allude to the request you made through Mr. Wilde, that it should not be known 
thatthe statue belonged toyou, on the above account. 

Your partner, Mr. Hoge, is now here, and he will probably tell you of the 
state of forwardness in which he has seen the statue, and he will confirm what I 
have said about the marble. 

Sir Charles Coote remitted to me the first payment upon the statue—viz : 300Z. ; 
and therefore, I must return that sum to him. But if you will do it for me you 
may then consider the statue as paid for. 

Ishall have itboxed up and ready to send, if not already sent, before I can re- 
ceive areply tothis. I will subjoin the names of Sir Chsrles Coote’s bankers in 
London, and I sincerely hope you will find it convenient to agree to this arrange- 
ment and remit the money to Sir Charles Coote at an early date. 

If not, I beg you to inform my friend, Mr.M. K Kellogg of it, in order that he 
may do it for me. . 

With a thousand thanks for your kindness and indulgence, I pray you to believe 
me, my dear sir, most sincerely, your obedient servant, 

James Robb, Esq. Hiram PowERse 

P. S.—Sir Charles Coote’s bankers in London are Messrs. Ransom & Co.; but 
if you should think it best te send me a bill upon some other house, I could endorse 
it to Sir Charles Ceote. H. P.” 

From a statement made to ma by a correspondent of Mr. Powers, in 
New York, to whose consignment it came, it appears that the statue now 
exhibiting in Cincinnati, was the one finished for Sir Charles Coote, © 
Dublin, and which Mr. Powers proposed giving me in place of the one 
originally intended and shipped tor me. 

It is clear from Mr. Powers’ letter No. 2, that the substitution of the 
Coote statue for the one first sent out was an afterthought, aud one that 
suggested itself for views of interest personal to himself or his agent. It 
is for Mr. Kellogg to reconcile his statements with the documents above 
referred to, which are so clearly demonstrative of my claim to the statue 
in my possession. 

That I had a right to refuse the request to substitute the second statue 
for the first one, is implied by the request; and if I have been misled in 
supposing that the first statue was the one made for me originally, it 1s 
because Mr. Powers and his servant has misled me. , ‘ 

As the correspondence stands, can any unbiassed mind hesitate to admit 
the full justice of my claim to the first statue exhibited. 

With every just reason to regard myself as its owner, I had equal reason 
to regard as offensive and improper the request to allow of the substitu- 
tion of a new statue of unascertained merit fur one which had acquire 
some celebrity by the public exhibition, that my good feeling towards 
Mr. Powers had induced me to grant him the privilege of. : . 

It isnot improbable that Mr. Powers has been mised in this affair by 
adopting improper suggestions without sufficiently considering ' r~ 
This I infer partly from the sample of trath and fairness contained in the 
published card of the exhibitor of the Slave. ‘ a 

The editorial comments were evidently based on his statemerts, = 
not upon any personal knowledge the editors could have had of the 
merits of the contreversy. table 

I am censured fer devoting my statue to the uses of your ebarita a 
iustitution, and depriving Mr. Powers of the benefit of its exhibition | 
this city. Sympatbisers with oppressed art and artists condemn my 

treatment to Mr. Powers as hard and unkind. : f 

Bat is it to be wondered at that I should curtail the continuance — 
privilege conceded gratuitously when the parties sought to protract 
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> it almost indefinitely, aud even to it my receiving the 
enjoyment of * at all ? If giving Mr. Powers a fiberel commission, to be 
iden ted at bis own price, be any proof of uakindness, be itso. But I 
i then ouly say to his numerous admirers and friends, that if they 
w ald act by him im the same way, instead of extending vain professions 
= he would never have to lament over those necessities which 








a sympathy, to seek at the hands of his patrons the privilege solicited | overplus of certaiu reservoirs, of which 


from and granted by me. 


ponds < 
ous pool and called the Serpentine. At the Bayswater extremity a stream | d 
descending from the Highgate aud Hampstead hills flowed into it, thus | : 







Tus Searsxtixe as it ais the reignof King George I. coveral ‘of corvied ne i oon, Gh =. 
gardens and Hyde park were uuited in one coutinu- | their brethren a fitende fon Ed Phen <4 = my hey 
songme ji | felicity which they enjoy under a pare sky, 
giving its name (Bayswater) to the suburb of which it now forms the | encte ol oom nee ie oe perchance the other Socialist 
main sewer. The Serpentine, beside its nataral springs, also received the Burope of the excellence of their poh amy Swell to nies ym pay 
, emon a 


one was situated where Trinity | virgin soi 
Church now stands. Wending its way to what is now called Albert Gate | Virgin soil. Then perchaace we shall see, with ever-increasing satisfec- 


As to the lastpay ment,I was quite willing to complete it on delivery of | the Serpentine left Hyde _ and at last emptied itself into the Thames, tious: Cousidérantists, Preudhouists, Pierre Leroussiens, and Raspillards 
ig 


nd no sensible person could expect me to do itearlier, when | so that however we may 
the statue; ® ‘ 2 | then de facto and is now de jure, 
In the foregoing remarks I have taken all the notice of this affair that | Until 1834 it received the filth of a large district, when the com plaints of | In the colony of Parisians who are len 
e | an increasing population became so loud that a collateral sewer was |” Germain, there is a middle 


my rights to do it at all were made matter of angry contest. 
+» will ev sly receive at my hands. 
wt will = fat mapa Arona of the facts as they occurred, and as it is sup- 
: oye ; original documents placed ia your hands. I may be allowed | 
— 4 in conclasion, that for the sake of the arts and artists, I would | 
bo — few or none of those who w yald encourage them may have to | 
pes ost a similar instance of ingratitude. 
Lam, gentlemen, most respectfully, ' 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES ROBB. 
To Messrs. Leonard Matthews, Charles Gardiner, Dr. E. H. Barton, J. | 
‘N Lea Ed. McPherson, B. M. Norman, J. W. Andrews, Committee. | 
_— New Orceans, December 8., 1848. 
-» We acknowledge the receipt of your commuuication of 5th 
‘ pe ae compared the extracts bed wee | theiein with the origi- 
mt one find them to be literal transcripts. : 
me ai \g convinced that your statement is a perfect refutation of the 
| aes publication which occasioned it, we deeim it to be our duty | 
pag it betore the public. Very respectfully, dear, sir your obedient 


record 


j made under the Bayswater read, to divert from the Serpentine the refuse preserved of the for tunate adveut 


| Serpentine ceased to receive its accustomed tribute from the Bayswater 





“a L. MatTuews, B. M. Normay, 
Cuas. GARDINER, E. Macruerson, 
2. N. Lea, pb w. ANDREWS, 
James Ross, Esq. D. H. Barrow. 
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Resronsisiuity oF PiroTs—Imrorrant Case.—A recent New Orleans 
paper gives the following particulars of a claim for damages made by the 
Captain of the Crescent City, steamship of this port, aganst the Balize 
Pilot Association. This libelling an associated body for loss occasioned 
by individaal misconduct, and the claim for damages to the ship’s reputa- 
tion, give mach novelty and interest to the cause. We shall watch the 


proceedings. : 

Captain Charles Stoddard, master and part owner of the steamship Cres 
eent City, for himself, and in behalf of the ovher owners, and to the use 
and benefit of the underwriters of the vessel, and her car 0, etc., has 
libelled the Pilots’ Benevolent Association, at the Balize, for damages 
sustained while the vessel was ashore in October last, at the Southwest 
Pass, on her passage from New Orleans to New York. The libellant 
avers that the vessel was driven hard and fast aground on the night 
of October 19, in the mud banks, in seven to eight teet water, (when 
her draught was fourteen feet water), while in charge and under the 
direction of the pilot, Joseph Danham, a member of the Association, 
through his “ incompetency, car s, and want of skill;” and that 
although every effort was made by the libellant to get her off, sometimes 
having six towboats engaged in palling her, she could not be got off until 
he obtained assistance from New Orleans to lighten her, and thus she 
remained aground until the 27th, eight days. The following is the bill 
of damages : 





Actual amount expended in getting the ship off..........- - $8,000 
Demurrage, for eight days, Ot GBSO. . 022 cc ccccccccecssss 5,200 
Loss of passage mouey, by passengers leaving the ship...... 150 


Depreciation in the character and reputation of the ship.... 10,000 
Loss of freight and passage money on her return trip...... 15,000 
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Cuester anp Horyueap Raitpwary—Great Britannta TuBvLar 
Brince.—The works of this great structure, which are of twice the atu- 
pendous character of those over the river Conway, have been put in full 
operation this week, and are already in an advanced state. The platform 
for this purpose across the Menai Straits alone is half a mile long, and 
four large tubes, each weighing 4,700 tons, are now nearly completed. 
Each tube is 472 feet long, and will have to be floated half a mile along 
the straits, and then raised 106 feet home. The end tubes are also much 
advanced. The scaffold or platform on which they are pee put togeth- 
er is 100 feet high, 230 feet long, and 60 feet broad, capable of sustain- 
ing a weight of 1,500 tons on the top. The cast iron work of the bridge 
weigsh upwards of 2,000 tons, and the chains used for raising it will alone 
weighs 100 tons. Itwill be floated on eight pontoons. Two of them are 
of iron, of 100 feet long, 28 feet broad, 10 feet deep, and capable of car- 
rying 400 tons each. The middle pier, rising ont of the water from the 
Britannia rock, after which the bridge is named, is to be 230 feet high. 
There are two other piers of the same elevation, and the entire length of 
the tube bridge across the straits will be 1,420 feet, or nearly one third 
of a mile, The entire experiments and processes are under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Edwin Clark, civil engineer, who is intrusted with them 
by Mr. Robert Stephenson.—English paper. 





A Futt Grown Hare Seat has been captured on the coast of New 
Jersey, off Cape Island. The Newark Daily Advertiser says that it is the 
first which has been taken within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 


Immense Exportation or Cuerse.—Last Friday one house in this 
city cleared at the Custom House, for Europe, 16,319 boxes and 287 
casks of cheese, weighing 983,445 pounds, and valued at $68,841. This 
-< immense shipment for one day, and by one establishment.— Evening 

ost. 
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PROBLEM No. 9, py F.L [Troy.] 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo. 8. 


White, Black. 
L R tks R check, 
tei mee 
4. Kto Kt3 ke, * oe 


* In this instance the White King persevering] ‘es to the occupation of either Kr's 
him, 


adber. 
Sioa. oF Bs 2d oq, The Biack Knight being unable to dislodge game is in conse- 





To Corxespo: sid : 
bates of pr obleme with wees {Troy.]—Accept our con ions and thanks for the iast 


= in the very first clans of gaoe — Rvosred x ze consider that now published to 
bys. W]e Pginting out the error in your propesed solution of last week's prob [No. 8, 
superficial usual 





3 
aa from our course. reason for so doing is xs Dlonateaties, toa 
Fior white] “Re to 9. Beet eae of play, which you suggest. In reply to y 
would be. Manieg ty Sa oe hes play “1. Ki toKS check,” as you direct, the game 
$ are mistaken: in your suppositi such 
Fase, 1% Will find the reverse tobe the fact, and tha: Kt 10 K 7 check” would win Black's 











g° forth to sow the seeds of their faith in some unk 


nify this water by the name of river, it was ° © 


bown land 





partand portion of the Ranelagh sewer. 
gthening out their country lile 
aged coxcomb, a great dandy, who has 


L , : dive (0 pom da ures of his yooth nothing but a ridiculous 
of a town ; but the sewer into which it was diverted not being calca- | ension to continue in search of them. “A few evenings sincé after 


lated to carry off this increase of filth, a communication was left between | pn iS Ped & flying visit to Paris. he took the last train at nine o' look 
the sewer aud the Serpentine under the gothic bridge. About a year | tar the purpose of returning to St. Germain. The carriage be entered 
since the effluvia from under the arches of this bridge was so offensive ay Well filled. There was but one vacant place opposite to him, and at 
that to satisfy the just complaiuts of the iuhabitants, the Commissioners > oment of starting, a Indy, young and pretty, took her seat thereia. 
of Woods aud Forests closed the arches with woodeu gates, which com- dew light of the carri ige lamp, this admirer of the fair sex remarked 
monly remain shut, but are opened after heavy rains to allow the over. ee veauty of his neighbour, and although he could not fail to observe that 
plus of the sewer to empty itself into the Serpentine. About 1820 the | ~"° “*™* beyond doubt a well bred woman, he determined, if possible, to 
waterfall was made, and it acted very creditably till 1834, when the he her unprotected state. He spoke ;—she did not answer ; 
: ~ se Do ae Saqeetiomenly assurance to take advantage of their close 
cower. ' ae , pressing with his impertinent boot upon a little foot that 
To make ap for the deficiency in the supply of water, consequent upon sink ass ~ moved out of the way. The artillery of ogling aud gentle 
this circumstance, Government contracted with the Chelsea Water Works |” ori was also plied at the sume time. 
Company, to throw into the pond in front of Kensinztog Palace a certain mi. hat could she do, that fair traveller ? grow angry, complain, call apon 
quautity of water, which is conducted by pipes to the top of a strange ser Companions for assistauce ? The offence was uot sufficieutly marked 
kind of dumb waiter, and afterwards dnbbies dewn in just sufficient pe pt Ye her bringing un a scene. She did better. She resigned her- 
quantity to disturb the mass of filth by which it is surrounded. The Ser- * eeoty te her fate, and brooded over revenge. Presently she aroused 
pentine loses its supplies by the constant evaporation from its surface, — f, raised her head, and with a significant air, appeared to return the 
and by the immense quantity of water removed for watering the parks. g ae 8 4 my gentleman. He was in raptures. She must be a widow, 
It aleo supplies the Knightsbridge Barracks and the Horse Guards, and it | thought. His success was assured. The adventure became piquant, 


| replenishes the pend in Buckingham private gardens, and the ornamental When the train stopped at Chato, the fairtray eller had the door opened, 


water of St. James’s Park. The result of this debtor and creditor ac- — got out. In the act of so doing, she leaned towards b 
count fur what is now facetiously called the Serpentine, is a state of com- geo ina low tone, * Wou't you get out too” 

plete stagnation. We have, then, in the midst of Hyde Park, 50 acres of ‘ Spon Lovelace did not need twice asking. With atriumphant «mile, 
staguant water and other matter, the depth of which varies from one to aoa au Hmpassioned gesture, he jumped out and the train went on its way, 
forty feet ; and of this, in the deepest parts, from 10 to 15 feet have been ma ® minulec was out of sight. 

found by Sir John Rennie to consist of thick, inky, putrid mud, in some wind on on ety night, dark, rainy, and miserably coid, with « northerly 
places so much as nine feet of mud under 18 inches of water! Thisis Am Ae freee one. 
not mud of an ordinary description, but a pestiferous compound of de- he yoo = for the moment to the rigours of the temperature, our 
cayed animal and vegetable substances, accumulations from the sewers— fede, ; ought only of his charming fellow traveller. Bhe was two stops 
the dead animals constantly thrown into the water, the mass of fish which | say aI er ees y who appeared to have been waiting at the ste 
die during the warm season—and these substances amalgamating with the wo ae ved, offered her his arm and sheltered her under his umbrella, 
leaves and other vegetable matter form a hotbed of corruption of a most |), et wt v same time a few simple words that showed plainly enough 
poisonous and deadly activity. Considered in a chemical point of view, , | y4?"'°": 

itisa natural laboratory, wherein the sulphar of the sulphates in the tawite 

water unitiug with the hydrogen of decomposed water, forms sulphuret- M king @ Br ont ' ; 

ted hydrogen gas—a gas which, even in the smallest quantities, is known |... tho ee _— ! itter reflection, he followed the pretty dame, whe leaning 
to destroy or injure human beings, and has often caused the sudden death | py ioe A ose moved off at a slow pace. The couple entered in a 
of persons who have descended into foul sewers. This 10 feet deep te H — ® ewe situated near the station, The husband passed in 
reservoir of slime is also ahotbed whereiuare perpetually generated those meen L . ath +* a= Grot time the lady traveller tursed her head for a 
impure growths well known to be fostered by putrefaction. Millions of | 4... tl nat the breeze bore to the —s tmamorato a little silvery 
conferve daily spring from its surface, and remaining suspended in the | aun thee saelid She disappeared, and the door closed with the sharp 
water thicken it by green clouds of vegetable matter ; in the spaces of ‘he’ ar Carte an se Pe pana , 
these conferve live multitudes of icfusorial animalcule. These products | whe dom wage | ee @ moment, motionless and thoughtful; but it 
of staguation rising to the surface when calm, give to the water, seen in | ¢.11 io cod Th r -e4 bt gas und the illusion once destroyed, he 
a gleam of sunshine, all the varied hues of the rainbow, or else cover it all its h . Then} © wind, The mystification came belore him in 
with one extended coat of greea. When the breeze wafts this scum to | me peer ere he was, there, in the heart of the country, in total 


° ° . A : jar j ; . " he tral 
either side, itforms there a thick mass, resembling in colour and appear- ato ieee ay pone conveyance to bis home. The 
P ber - +4 e » 
ance “ green pea soup,” as it is called by the bathers.—And this mass it | Chates loa aieeiekion little 1 buti : r 
C g place, butit has no resources in such case. 


is which causes that faint smell which so often sickens those who walk , sie ; 
near the Serpentine, particularly at sunset and sunrise, when exhalations ote fa = le a out of the question. There was no inn; aud 
are most active and perceptible. Those who see the Serpentine as it dertelte pom ooh ge i to ro to make the best of it, and al 
appears after much rain, and when the weather is cool, can scarcely | t1. groped along af = ow y= separates Chatou from St. Germain, 
imagine what it is ona hot sammer’s day, when the sun, giving increased | ;, Sroped along in the pitchy darkness, stambling at every step, plung- 
da : ps anti b ehi ing ito the deep wheel-ruts, losing the traces of the footpath, dabbli 
activity to all these spurious growths of infection, draws out of this trea- | i", ditches, and cursing thet th f tee ~ 
cherous piece of water its worst and most pestilential exhalations—Lon- | jin to such an ~~ ge mas weed ve her pear which had expos 
fon Renee. | through to the skin, he Lesh Wks Garr 0 dana esse ta te oat ale 
, j at, 

A subsequent number of the Lancet suggests a remedy— | length, an hour after midnight, = reached home, frozen, dripping, 
Tue Serrentine.—The Lancet suggests a very practicable plan for | bruised, muddied, bare-headed, with a dreadful coug's, and threatened 
converting the Serpentine water in fiyde Park from a nuisance into a with spitting of blood. 
really useful and ornamental basin:—‘ How is this Augean ditch to be Twenty-four hours passed in a warm bed, and with strict diet of barley 
cleansed of its accumulated abominations? Either by carting them away, Water, sufficed to re-establish his health. But be did not get off so cheap. 
or by covering them over. If the fifty acres of putressent mad were at The secret got wind, no one knew how, in the Parisian Suciety of St. 
once exposed to thecontact of the air and the influence of the sun, and if | Germain, who made itso inexhaustible a subject for epigrams and squibe 
all these latent seeds of infection were stirred up by the carting of it thut the discomfited hero was fain to take refuge in Paris. His Bight 
away, no doubt the neighbourhood would be decimated by fever, if not | even has not disarmed ridicule, and the story i# told again and again 
by cholera. We, therefore, reject this plan, and propose that forthwith | ander the tittle of * The Coxcomb punished.” Trifling as this anecdote 
the water should gradually be drained off, to allow the mass of mud to | i*, Paris offers none such at present. In the Provinces and in country 
subside in the deepest portions of the bed of the Serpentine. This mass | life is now one’s only chance for adventures. 
of mud should then be covered over with gravel or concrete, or both; so Louis Naroteon.—* It is not tothe Empire, bat to Empiricism that we 
that, instead of being 40 feet deep, as itis now in certain portions, the | shall be carried by Louis Napoleon,” wittily observed M. de Larey, the 
Serpentine should be but 12 feet deep in the centre, aud so levelled as | Deputy for Moutpellicr.—Courrier des Etats Unis. 
to become less and less deep towards the shore. This should be done 
during the following months; and in the early spring it would be neces 
sary to cover two-thirds of this levelled surface with a cont of concrete 
six inches thick. We say two-thirds, because many parts have a good 
gravelly bottom, and need not be meddled with. The time thus em- 
ployed would neutralise all noxious gases, and this coat of concrete would 
also prevent the growth of those masses of weeds which corrupt the wa- | 
ter by their decay, and have often proved fatal to the bather. At any | 
future period the cleaning of the Serpentine would be merely sweeping 
its bed of concrete. These improvements mi ht be made at no great | ioiony, (the Father Prout of Fraser's Magarine) and we know of out ng beter in thhe wag. 
cost; for gravel is to be found on either side of the Serpentine, and the | The volume may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to 
excavation thus made could be soon filled up with rubbish. On the | 7 to Be cavied wee bave yet to make bis honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ae- 
whole southern bank the depth of water should not exceed four feet, ba a BS “sheen 0 tshlc eer Sestadiane: « antitinbeaaien hd adiueanai 
even at 50 feetfrom the shore; so that in future parents may there at | produced a book that must be acceptable Wo every clase of readers, because it bears within 
least allow their children to bathe or skate without anxiety ; and numer- | tee germs of value for all—London Observer, 4th April, 1547. 
ous watermarks announcing the depth of water should be conspicuously a anes point Mr, Yeung woietats conte tte translation, despite of all Aifiesition ¢ of ver 
planted on the banks, If something similar were done to a portion of | tye very words of the Freneh : kt te indeed, curiously Lite te toe text. fherele 
the Bayswater extremity of the Serpentine, it would afford to the inhab- | advantage of this edition which wi } make th the book everywhere geceptabis | au songs of ay 
itants a convenient bathing spot, and to the Commissioners of the Woods ein cad gromacn pote - coe damuiie caate Gaon ony vonatation, This litte volume 
and Forests an oneareantey of ene for bevieg so long ee. ir. vous may, and, indeed, ought to be read by all. Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 
flicted disgustin ours upon the vicinity. 1s necessary to state tha 1647. 
the Bayswater onwer should no longer, on any pretence, be allowed to a) ng thle een of s nangved of Ber Vocongs § ip mete the public, Mr. ving 
discharge its filthy and pocnes current into our great metropolitan bath ? Upon the whole, he Ages not eufler from this invitation 9 compere ulin with ie abn 
Either the Serpentine must be supplied with more water, or cela eA fy a ATL yy A lo ele 
be taken from it, and, as the parks must be watered, and St. James's Ca- Vor general ability and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr. Young’s tranelations— 
nal aud the barracks supplied, there is no reason why they should not re- | 44 those who have a kuowledge of both ianguages, the comparison of the two lexis is at once 
ceive their supply from the Serpentine, provided a sufficiency of whole- | ausefui exercise and a delightful occupation — vated News, | May, 1847. 


i ir.” uced a set of translations which, if want the wondrous com aud 
some water be conveyed into this reservoir. a, produced « stots ee Oe 2s pay —4 
1 Mort t thi t eived this 7 pe td “e Fy — pd HA Sonoma’ tes Cael oie stan 
A Hanpsome Present.—Collector Morton, at this port, rec tremely clever and we ,and as & ” 
morning, from the British Government, au elegant gold medal, to be pre- Speen ae, intelligent, and careful attempt—London Morning Chronicle, \5th 


ted to Capt. Thomas Harris, of the bark Peru, as a token of est 
for his hemene conduct in rescuing the crew of the British ers He ritan-| MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 


or lormentor, 


A husband! thought the gay deceiver; why in the world then did she 





ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 
| Preencn and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price 91,26. For 
enle at this office, and at the Bookstores of Mesers Appleton, Bartlett k Welford, end 
Putnam. 


This is « pleasant volume, executed ina truespiri. * * * Excellent, neveriheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder lastrument, “ae 
Mr. Young makes in this volume. Several of his translations may compare with those of Mr, 











nia, from death, in 1846; one side of the medal was approp tely in- OF VERA CRUZ. % 
scribed, surrounded by an elegant wreath of raised leaves roses ; and T Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the 
the reverse bore a Wheweas of ff A hi A Steamers, Ren Parting the M. brig “ Creole” under the wallsof 


er ry Oy , Queen Victoria. It is a beau- 


f P JAeutenant Parker.—Shipw of the “ Somers.” — the Troops 
tifal present, and we doubt not will ighly prized by Capt. H.—Bos- and rig real guns and ‘howitzers by “mechanical rigures. Teri bombardment of the 
ton Daily Advertiser, Dec. 27. City vy y jan ye a t of the a shells 


. : Dioramic ¢ 
Our countryman, 8. F. B. Morse, has received this morning from Con- | “4 pupil of Thalberg’s An of 

i rnament of gold, set in about 200 diamonds. It is the | dos 25 cente—Children half price. A limited number of family 
seman age te a Order of G ory,” called the “ Nishan Istikar,” and is | 9" * 7, curtain rises at6—An exhibition at 3 on Wednesday and 
of the second class, the Sultan wearing the first. Mr. Morse has receiv- 
ed this magnificent present from the Sultan, as a testimony of his appro- 








bation of his system of telegraphing —Evening Post, Dec. 27. UITABLE for Churches, Court Housee, Town Halls, and other 
" S M See ir healcaduswangs w where will 4 


a , 
Irems rrom THe Frexcu.—In the lively columns of the Courrier des Sebly go if not previously sold ‘ir take ‘aneervey se are pro 
Elats Unis we find mach pleasant gossip from Eugene Guinot, and con-| 7.5 a atryt = on as rare pl fo | 
dense and translate for our readers’ amusement a scrap or two of his last | cost.ss valued by Mr. Lukens. ISAAC 


AL PAI or 
letter, dated Paris, 30th ult. ETURN FROM iv OF DUBUFFE'S GRAND ORIGIN oa an 
M. Cabet was to have sailed for Icaria on the 20th inst., and at this See ee nL Sa ee ese Charen S o Veance. ize of 7 
same date he is always about to start. Heaven only knows how olten | ture [4 feet vy 12 feet ‘Theee Tm works of art now xhibiting aon 
this has been a settled point; and he is not gone yet. It is witk the de- me ah hee Tit Sato, from nt hee ‘aT, ane 2 tho past 
parture of M. Cabet as oe — of Mey - s ae = papi oars throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland, of ove million seven busdred 
ected. e do not mean sa. ee 
ay ey distressing to him. Oh! fsa Cabet is the; “ Poriosty came one | boas fa eg ope yy ay poetic imagines? y jo ine 
discoverer ot Icaria. He y knows gine ae that Pee yn, 4. pane St aps pete inpocssion 
i : he alone possesses the secret —« prom Doors epen from 10 morning in 
Goleay a if any stress be laid by the world upon hie going, ittisonly | Admittance 25 cents. Benson tickets 0 conta. Children and Schools half-price. 
have sailed, carried with them most heartfelt wishes. Never were 
the farewell words of “ pleasant journey !” uttered with more earnest- MUSI 
ness and sincerity ; the more so, as it is hoped that their example may be | j4y, Wasson, 8 Amity street. 
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MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, PICTURES, OBJECTS 
OF VIRTU, &c., &e. 
¥ GENTLEMEN.—The 


vd th ere! 


Buvecriber, being in Gomnens soostes 
Virte, he hae 


whe may be desirous which are 


of manuscri monpeusipie cont ot tile "ilo adress must Le pre-paid, and 
faily to state their sand W 
yoages, tn ail extant editions, pu oon. or at 

heme, whether rare or phn well as for pictures by native artists 
eugiavings ——- other objects of Lorte. agageaee or curiosity, wil be promptly ooemaa under 

of these iors, reasonable fees and commissions will be charged, 
hen on “er Address PARK BENJAMIN, 
155 Ureene street, New York. ai6 


) FPoradue b= 
eccording w the Ume and effort required. 


—_——_—_ 
NEW YORK SOCIETY ‘LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
LATE ADDITIONS. 
ERMS of Membe aly $25, with an annual payment of 8. This annual poyment may be 
T commuted for $15, 
Temporary subscribers $10 per annum. 


eometl, VinEes © & os 


259 Breadway. 
Opon from 9 A M.untiliOP.M. Admitiance % cents. Season tickets 30 cents 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 


M ANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 


¥Y OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 


assorunert of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupiee Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 


Cavrien. —The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, bas been the 


cause of so mauy spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 


bat Mr. Gillou has determined to avail bimwelf of that protection the laws of the country 
extend to him. 

In purswance cf which Mr. Gillott bas lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, en injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re 
straining him (the defeadant) from waking or offering for sale, any Peas with the name o/ 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott 

The public are hereby cautioned againet purchasing any of these spurious articles, anc 
manufacturers and venders a * warned that proceedings in Chancery will at ouce, on dis 





These vessels carry a clear white I'ght at Uheir masthead—greenon starboard side—redes 











port side. 
From 
4 pend ay Serer — ose “ fl ’ Yost, Wed 10th. 
ooeevee oveerrsese i “ Beton, Wednesd 4th 

Coneds. e ecertoreeresessores C. H. E. Judgins, “ New York, Wedmes ye Th 
Niagara.......+-+. gececcees A. Ry e nay Wednesday, Feb. 2ist. 
as ereee eoveeevovess i = _— = Wednesday, March Tih 
MMOTICR. «+++ ++- Creeccesese ‘ M 
Sins sescessesboes ecoels “ New York, Wefuuden, As alam 
Nisgars....... PPTTTT TTT iere A Ryrie pocvesecee - © Boston, Wednesday, April ieth. 

Passare io first cabin from New ae or Boston to Liverpool......... $120. 

Jo in second do d TA 


Freight will be charged on # end epemneunt for paintane ——— 
AB experienced oonbenn ou Soe bey amie: cme: 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
~~ os or passage, apply to 

let 2 





E. CUNARD, Je. 
56 Broadway 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

TE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNI4, 
WA, iiiam C Steut, 


] Rew Works of interest, American, English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 


nes Reading-Room is supplied wiih avariety of American and Foreign newspapers, and 
ali the more important periodical publications of the United States and Great Britain. 
= re are admitted on the iatroduction of a member, 
ibn open Doms o'clock, A. M. uli sundown, The Reading-Room ts open from 
3 # vclock. AB, unio P.M, 








covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Giliott’s name or trade 
marke nov & 








LIFE INSURANCE. of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANA 1050 tons, Capt. W) 


OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, wiil leave Panama for ports *, Centra 

















Fn. eaalenabat’ tau le weir saiataian auscmec ioe stares BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. America, Mex -°, and Caltfornia, as follows : 
: J. ’ : The first............ the....++ a 
By order of the Library Committee, Faas 5. SP, Cornhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. Tue sccond.. te os | taney pom wr 1a, February, 
; ESTABLISHED 16 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. puconvene?Vaeaig oe 23 cero arenes seine 
A. ARNOLD & CO. CAPIT ; y or 83 »00. a ee leave Panama on the first of each 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, DIRECTORS. An experienced rill nee epetene 
cia, Bb CANAL ST. ear Robert Alsanndes, B —_— oenmengers in the afler-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
+3 A™?.: are yas mpernebr Fo exceedingly luw prices, choice and extensive stock of Fashion- je rag Se Bead a. we eamengers in the forward cabins are only furnishe.1 rations, the same as are furnished to 
BE in Europe by & partner of tho 4 house, comprising — John Cox, Esq. Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. P ers can only take personal b: e free,to the extent of 1200 ths. w 
eT SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. W M. D. ceeding half a ton measurement fo fore cack. Frek ght'on excess und all other pee, -9 So 
a7 EMBROIDERED KOBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, Managi ng Director, = Fernie, Esq. and | per cent. on specie. should not Ss 150 tbe. weight for Ha pond md 
: MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. freaks soa ~ ww D. Passage from Povama ea ae a miles, in staterooms, © 64 
Na Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles Bankers, Movers. Giyn, bag LF ay Mills & Co. pe 4 wre a do, do do 125 
¥ ae N B—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. Sept Z— “ Adva es offered to Insurers.” 2000 do, do do 175 
+ — The security of « large realized and invested Capital, Do do San Diego, 3000 do, do do 2 
BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMBRICA, LONDON. Very low rates of premium on young lives. Do do San Francuco, 3500 do, do do e 
! from the above 


Bonuses « : volicies effected on the participation scale. 

Safe ee ear ak tT aa meds serra) fe gm | megs Se tgrecepin 2 detection of conn ov en cere ras 

nemest, wanous gate, or Soperts of y, then to be paid, or g.tis, Passage eocured until paid for. Apply at the office of of the Company, Hew for, 
Street. 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 
y on the 12th of each month for BERMUDA, Bay 4m. 
Spanish Main,’ and ail the 


pnases «oo above Institution at pier A bd nam in sume to suit—for sale ty 
WILLIAM RD MAC CACHLAN, Agents. ’ 





and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 


when teased (if desivet}en on proof of date of birth. 


Pees ha, oF Fe maee E vessels leave 
Premiums ma‘ sner qrartenty 
Noextra 


HESE ope 
} CAT ISLAND, VERA UZ, — all the ports on the 

























pee EP it ieee tp eliahaieliaaiaded | y, half yearly, or annually. 
ie IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 2 ‘ Phe Directors beve recently th to Bermuda to $40—to St. Th 
tia ppcoennans ons eee MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit ~— York Medical Examiners: to $15—-nd to all the Windward area and cA °spatiat Main in alike p 
ta fuer scientific, that Lie ngnenses peer er called Galvanism or Mag- JOHN C. CHEESMAN, , M. D., 473 Breadway, The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore 
iheranearce oF oe neta that disease in many of ite most ¥. U. JOHNSTON, lisq,, M. D., 762 Broadway. «| For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street. 
absence of this Galvanic or power in ite — Hh Willis Hall nov4—2 
then early aupply thy wondrous * Wonk thue Septing Connect. sennessseceeneeesenssaresesseee on. ay dag ms 
fw ye’ bese perfectly at oduniedahuen tetermetien Getating to fecurens he eeenbeeh of NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
ATED MAGNETIC MACHINE ts an im ovemen: FRED K rons mye obaine New street. | "[\HE Proprietors of ae Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
‘all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Aug® Ageat for the United States! for thetr coch port on: she let, 6th, 11, NM Siatannas of every 
as the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic inuse. It le ox- oe? an Rae Yor a TE rom Liverpool. 
i ¢, not lo 
y sins = “adit ‘f the meet porte" contol, amd an be SRamvareD te LIFE ASSURANCE. New World.....+-. ceseeesaduly 6... Now 6... Mar 6) Aug 21-...Dee 21...Ape 
wo invet tender or sufficient strongest adult, at plea NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ees scccccocdhecccccee coco RBoccceses in 
are eee. is int in a condi and ( ’ ti. 16....+-+016....++-16| Sept 1....Jan 1....May 1 
Re tthe wy nac a Sngy FAS 26 Cornhili, London, cals er ort) Ceeereees | Serer ee seven Bocccreeeeerronnnradl 


AND 71 WALL SIAEET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) Ud Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE Wipow anp THE ORPHAN.” 
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chronic, seated either in the 
Palpitation of the Heart, 5 al A, ‘ip Com Paraiyaa, Pain, ‘ot the’ Joints, 
Nervous Premory a Deblity, De 
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